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AS TALKED IN THE 
SANCTUM. 













WENT to hear the Parson 
last Sunday. His sermon 
was good. I mean by that 

that it was entertaining. He gave me some fresh ideas, 
ideas that never originated in the Sanctum, and made me 
remember that I had a higher duty to perform for my fellow 
men than to edit a magazine. I believe it does one good to go to 
2 church even if his mind does wander at times during the sermon 

—no matter how excellent. My grandfather was an earnest 

Christian and never to my knowledge missed a service on Sunday, and yet one of 
my earliest recollections is the row of spots along the wall of the simple edifice in which 
he worshiped for seventy years, where his head, and the heads of his dear old neighbors, 
rested peacefully in slumber during the two hours exposition of the text —‘* Hell from 
beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming.’”’—(J/saiah xiv, 9.) I do not 
think hell from beneath was moved to meet him simply because he slept. He slept 
reverently, for he had become wearied in doing good all the week. I am sure I might 
better have been asleep during the Parson’s discourse, than to have had my mind slipping 
away on all imaginable errands — sacred and profane. Some passage strikingly beautiful 
would rivet my attention for a moment, and then, before I knew it, I would recollect that 
I was carrying a letter in my very inside pocket that I had promised the Mistress to mail 
the day before. The thought would carry me to the letter’s destination, and for ten minutes 
I would take part in a spirited conversation with the little family circle in the New England 
town where my grandfather slumbered through so many Sunday sermons. Then the 
scenery of a Sunday morning would all come back to me and the Parson, the stained glass 
tombstone, the groined arches, would fade away. We always lay abed at grandfather’s on 
Sunday morning. We usually arose on week days at six, and how good that extra hour in 
bed seemed. The memory of it now is so filled with a sense of luxuriousness that it seems 
almost sinful. Grandmother never failed to shake her head gravely, with a look in her 
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eyes that half reproved and wholly forgave our childish indulgence, and she never failed to 
say as the last tousled head appeared from the twisting oak stairway: ‘‘ Yet a little sleep, 
a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep ;” but it was said so sweetly that 
it left no sting and was almost an invitation to return to the great downy bed upstairs. But 
just as I had entered upon a Sunday morning way back in my earliest childhood, I heard 
the Parson say as though in commentary upon my very thoughts,—‘‘ The path of the just 
is as a shining light, that shineth-more and more unto the perfect day,” and I 
congratulated myself that even if my thoughts had strayed from the text, they were 
following in ‘‘ the path of the just.” 

Grandfather shaved himse!f carefully every Sunday morning. It was a momentous 
undertaking, and we would watch him strop his razor on the leather-bound family Bible, 
with an interest that bordered on awe. 

The Contributor: ‘‘It is something to be able to boast of a grandfather who 
owned a family Bible. There is no disputing that grandfathers, family Bibles, and blue- 
blood, hunt in trios.” 

While grandfather was shaving, we tiptoed about the room as though his life was in 
danger, and I verily believe it was. 

The blue and green kittens that forever played with a faded yellow ball on the face of 
the great clock above the brick fireplace, seemed to open their solferino eyes as grand- 
father lost his indentity in a vast Niagara of lather. 

The Parson: ‘‘I do not resent the day-dreams of my parishoners if they are as 
innocent as the last speaker’s. I am not conceited, and I do not hope to hold each and 
every one’s mind in my grasp as I sermonize. If I can turn their thoughts into a pleasant 
channel, away from business and dress, for thirty minutes once a week, I am content. 
Every man hasan inner consciousness in which is stored a vast melange of things — bits of 
sunshine, snatches of song, forgotten smiles, half remembered kindnesses, childhood 
recollections, and babyish sweets that he is ashamed to summon up in the glare of the sun 
and the flare of a work-a-day life. For six days you are hammered and knocked by the 
world and yourself; on the seventh I want you to open your soul and let its hidden 
incense and honey out. The Editor may return to the Sundays of his childhood and 
the ‘‘ golden texts” of his first Sunday school ; the Contributor to a sweetheart in the long 
ago, and a first kiss that has kept his lips pure ever since.. You see I don’t expect a 
great deal. I preach for myself as much as for you. If I can start the divine milk of 
human kindness, or cause an inward tear to flow, my sermon is more than a success. 
‘For he on honey-dew hath fed, and drunk the milk of Paradise.’” 

The Artist: ‘* Bravo! Had the Parson preached like this, the Editor’s mind would 
not have wandered.” | 

The Parson: ‘*One of my first sermons was delivered in the pulpit of an eminent 
divine. As the congregation filed in and saw a stripling in the place of the great man 
they had learned to reverence, they tip-toed out again one after another. In my righteous 
wrath I arose and announced that there would be an intermission of five minutes, during 
which all those who had come to worship Doctor Chapin might withdraw, after 
which all those who had come to worship the Lord would unite with me in singing the 
23d hymn. I thought the retort very smart at the time, but I have since learned that, 
perchance, I was a wasp in the ears of the good old Christians, and that my buzzing kept 
them from their Sunday meditation. It is the old familiar face and voice in the pulpit 
that bring out the best in the listener, not the gymnastics of the actor or the eloquence of 
the revivalist. If I suggest a train of thought that makes you better, it is as much as 
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Demosthenes or Cicero ever accomplished. ‘Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore 
get wisdom; and with all thy gettimg get understanding.’ ” 


HERE is an atmosphere about some churches that is filled with reverence. Ofttimes 

it is owing to the preacher, sometimes to the architecture, but more often, I think, 

it is because of associations. If for forty years or five hundred years a church has been 

blessed with a congregation that fills its spaces for but one purpose,—the worship of the 

Creator,—I believe it builds up an atmosphere that fairly throbs with their prayers; the 

air is magnetic, charged with so subtle a current that the stranger feels it without under- 
standing. 

The cathedral at Cologne gave me that impression, while Westminister Abbey did not. 
Notre Dame was so saturated with history and romance that I forgot that I was ina 
church, while the half ruined Mosque of Hassan, at Cairo, impressed me, in spite of the 
fact that it was raised to the glory of a false Prophet, as a home of God. I am not half as 
reverent in the Parson’s big church, with its costly windows and great organ, as in the 
small pine church of my grandfather. The Parson’s steeple is 200 or 300 feet high and 
holds a chime of bells, but the smoke from the city hides the steeple, and the clang of the 
cable cars drown, the music of the chimes. 

As grandfather finished shaving, and grandmother was arranging his stock for the 
fifth time, the long sweet note from the bell in the seventy-foot steeple three miles away 
came sounding through the soft, pulseless air. It was the ‘first bell,” ten o’clock. 
The scent of the hay and of growing things came into the half-open window. The air 
was sleepily warm, and so still that the urchins on the back seats could hear every fretful 
movement of the staid old horses in the long row of sheds that bounded the small church- 
yard on one side. The pulpit was five steps above the congregation, far enough to trans- 
form the white-haired old preacher, who was our companion and adviser on week days, 
into a priest and a master. We were in God’s house; we felt it, and whether the dis- 
course was on heaven or hell, it was accepted with a cheerful thankfulness and reverence 
befitting the place. 

There is something in reverence that with a little fanning bursts into blind obedience 
and unreasoning patriotism. In the solemn hush that preceded the benediction, when 
every head was bowed, every heart throbbing in unison, every mind filled with the 
same thought, a flood of reverence, too deep to hide, passed over the congrega- 
tion, and a tear stood in more than one eye. God, for the moment, was very near. 


HE Contributor: ‘‘I sometimes think after all has been said, that an autocratic 
monarchy is the only really sensible government. This system of government, 

when the power of spending money and declaring war is vested in the hands of 400 
Congressmen, every one of whom has a different mind and is responsible to his constitu- 
ents, has its drawbacks. A king, if he were not an imbecile, and imbeciles on the 
thrones of the world are not good form in this century, would see ata glance that the build- 
ing of the Nicaragua Canal was a matter of vital importance to the commerce of United 
States, and he would order it built. But the project was smothered in the last Congress, 
because one member thought the money could be better spent in river improvements on 
Willow Creek — his district. And another thought that Shoreditch had got to the point 
where the government must build it a new post-office, if it expected his vote on any bills 
that were for the benefit of the great body politic. Newspapers like the New York 
Nation egg Congressmen on to oppose the building of battleships, because it is a 
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decade of peace, and no doubt, because Wall Street needs the money. If a foreign war 
ship should sail into New York harbor and drop a bomb into the midst of the big cylinder 
press that prints the /Va¢ion, I think, if able to ever get out another issue, it would see 
the need of more warships. This country is rich in spite of its everlasting talk about 
lack of funds and treasury deficit. We pay our President, cabinet ministers, diplomats, 
mere pittances compared to fourth and fifth-class European powers. We have no court 
to support or royal loafers; we do not even pay our just claims — adjudged to be just by 
the Court of Claims — then why should we not use public moneys for public needs? 

*«Since when has the world become so good that war ships and armies have become 
unnecessary? It is exasperating to elect a good, sensible neighbor to go to Washington 
only to have him spend his time building up and tumbiing down tariffs, wasting wind on 
bond issues, and haggling over ‘‘ contested election cases.”’ 

The Reader: ‘‘ hg 

The Contributor: ‘* There, don’t interrupt me. The Cuckoo Congress is dead, 
and I, as an American citizen, intend to have my say. It is a matter of indifference to me 
what its politics was. It is what they did and what they promised to do and what they 
didn’t do that interest me. Where is the free trade tariff they promised? How many of 
the trusts that they swore to suppress have felt their blighting breath? What has become 
of the boasted repeal of the prohibitory tax on State bank notes? Have they irrigated the 
arid lands, or built the Nicaragua Canal, or laid a cable to Hawaii?” 

The-Contributor’s impassioned note brought the Office Boy to the door with a look of 
genuine alarm on his face. ‘‘ But they are gone, the cuckoos, thank God !” 

The Office Boy: ‘* Yes, sir, they sailed on the *‘ Mariposa’ Thursday for Australia.” 

** They what?” 

‘« The ‘ Gaiety Girls,’ sir.” 

Then the good Contributor blushed to the top of his dear old head. The Contributor 
who never went to the theater unless Shakspere was before the footlights, had gone three 
nights to see the ‘‘ Gaiety Girls” at the Baldwin, and mere curiosity, no doubt, had 
taken him to the Oceanic dock to see them sail out of the ever mysterious portals of the 
Golden Gate. The Artist laughed softly, and the Editor went out into the adjoining room 
to listen to the story of a ‘‘ poetess of passion,” who brought a letter of introduction from 
Joaquin Miller. , 





HERE is no excuse for the Fifty-third Congress. It had every opportunity to do good 
and make a name for itself. Had it but done one thing to help the people weather 
the hard times it could have stayed in power indefinitely. As it was, it neither was true 
to its party nor its country. It wiped out the gold reserve in the Treasury, not satisfied 
with that, it borrowed to keep up expenses of the government nearly two hundred millions 
of dollars. All this when an honest man could not raise a mortgage on his home to save 
his business. At the behest of the President and Wall Street, it repealed the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman Act and vaingloriously promised that it would bring about ‘‘ waves 
of prosperity.”” The ‘‘ waves” are evidently waiting for the Cuckoo Congress to return to 
the obscurity from which it came. 

The defunct body has found Lincoln’s maxim true,—‘‘ You can fool all of the people 
some of the time, and some of the people all the time, but you can’t fool all of the people 
all of the time.” : 

The Office Boy: ‘* Proof.” 
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MISS ELLEN BEACH YAW. 


THE SINGERS OF, THE CENTORY. 


Wuat an astonishing picture is disclosed 
in a mere glimpse of a century of song. In 
the wane of the present hundred years 
America may well cogitate upon her contri- 
bution to art, to letters, to science. The 
thrift and toil of ages have fructified in the 
nineteenth century. We are ‘in at the 
death” of a mechanism and method with 


which the past has dismally accomplished 
the cruder results. We are in the age of 
new force, new elments, and perhaps, in 
the midst of the most potent factors in our 
civilization. From the racehorse to the 
man, capacity, grace, power, has been infi- 
nitely enlarged, and what was phenomenal 
a hundred years ago is the ordinary of today. 
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The present century has produced many 
subjects for the wonder of the world. One 
of the great edifying phases of a refining civil- 
ization, the musical expression of the human 
voice, has in this century surpassed all time 
before—time of which we have account. 

Of all countries thriving in the life of the 
present age four, perhaps five, have been 
distinguished by their renowned interpreta- 
tion of human melody. So far the crown 
belongs to Sweden 
for having given 
us the immortal 
Jenny Lind and 
that magnetic lyri- 
cist, Christine Nils- 
son; to Scotland 
we speak homage 
for Parepa- Rosa, 
and to old Madrid, 
from the luxurious 
warmth of Spain, 
we acknowledge 
peerless, dramatic 
Patti. Sweden, 
Scotland, Spain! an 
alliterative trio, in- 
deed. Comparable 
with these what has 
America, with her 
marvelous material 
advance, produced 
and dedicated to 
the melo-sonatic 
sphere? Perhaps 
in the ebb of the 
century we shall yet find a treasure in 
the drift. It may be we are already 
promised gratification of American genius 
by the late attainment of a new generation 
of talent, and it is quite probable that the 
inculcations of American institutions have 
already dimmed the glory of Sweden, Scot- 
land, Spain. 

Jenny Lind was born in Stockholm, Oc- 
tober 6, 1820, (not, as Fétis says, on Febru- 
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JENNIE LIND. 


[April, 


ary 8th). Her first lessons were received 
from Berg, master in a school attached to 
the Court Theatre, of which Count Puke 
was director. In March of her eighteenth 
year, in her native city, this deliciously 
voiced woman made her debut as Agatha in 
Weber’s ‘“‘ Freischiitz.” Her success was 
instantaneous, and when thereafter she 
played the principal rdle in ‘* Euryanthe,” 
Alice in ‘* Robert le Diable,” and finally 
‘¢ La Vestale,” her 
triumph became 
brilliant. In fact 
she upheld the 
Royal Theatre un- 
til June, 1841, 
when she retired 
to Paris. deter- 
mined to improve 
her style of sing- 
ing. So far her 
success had been 
of a dramatic nat- 
ure, for when she 
presented herself to 
Manuel Garcia, in 
Paris, her voice was 
characterized as 
**naturally harsh 
and  unbending.” 
But Lind had her 
ideals, and to at- 
tain these, and 
even transcend 
them, was her 
dream and her en- 
deavor. With Garcia she <cpplied herself 
for a period of nine months. In the follow- 
ing year she obtained a hearing at the 
Opera, but no engagement followed. Nat- 
urally hurt at this, she is said to have de- 
termined never to accept an engagement in 
Paris, and whether this be true or not, it is 
certain that as late as March, 1847, she 
declined an engagement at the Academie 
Royale, for reasons of ‘‘ affaires person- 
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elles.” True to her previous declaration, 
she never appeared in Paris again. 

In that day and until her age retired her 
from public life her voice was distinguished 
for two qualities—the one of range, the 
other of an intense human color. She had 
been wont to sing to her mother’s friends 
from her third year, and even at that period 
the feeling of melancholy, so instinct in the 
Swedish nature, which impelled her young 
soul, imparted to 
her tones the qual- 
ity and power to 
bring her listeners 
to tears. Meyer- 
beer, having once 
heard her in her 
youth, ventured to 
predict for her just 
such a glory as 
she afterwards at- 
tained. 

From her 
country she carried 
her conquest into 
Germany, where | 
she adopted the | 
principal rdle_ in 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Feld- 
iager in Schlesien,” 
winning the Ger- 
man heart abso- 
lutely. England 
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two occasionally available above high D. 
Her upper register was brilliant, and supe- 
rior both in quality and strength to the 
lower. A notable feature of her method 
was her length of breath, and the invention 
of her own cadenze. Her, at that time, 
unequaled feat was singing a chromatic ca- 
denza, in a song from ‘‘ Beatrice di Tenda,’’ 
ascending to E in alt and descending to the 
note from whence it had risen. This, it 
was said, could 
scarcely be equaled 
for ‘‘ difficulty,and 
perfection of exe- 
cution.” Giulia, 
in Spontani’s 
‘* Vestale,” was 
perhaps her best 
part. In 1849, af- 
ter success fully in- 
terpreting ‘* Lucia 
di Lammermoor ” 
and singing Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘Flauto Mag- 
ico,” she left the 
stage and betook 
herself to the more 
congenial platform 
of the _ concert 
room. 

For Jenny Lind’s 
appearance in 
America in 1850 


first heard her at her this country is in- 
Majesty’s Theatre iti saitaia a debted to that 
in London in May, prince of oppor- 


1847. Moscheles, who had already met 
her in Berlin, hearing her now in ‘‘ The 
Camp of Silesia,” wrote of her that she 
fairly enchanted him. ‘‘She is unique in 
her way, and her song, with two concertante 
flutes, is perhaps the most incredible feat in 
the way of bravura singing that can possibly 
be heard.” In the same year she was popu- 
larly termed the Swedish Nightingale. She 


sang from Dto D, with another note or 





tunists, Mr. P. T. Barnum. She remained 
here two years, repeated all her old tri- 
umphs, won us to her feet with the bird 
song in Hayden’s ‘‘ Creation,” the Sanctus 
of angels in Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah,” and 
carried off a purse of one hundred thousand 
American dollars. 

Five years later, while we were still won- 
dering if we should ever again see the like 
of the Swedish Nightingale, Scotland sent 











PAREPA-ROSA. 


a daughter to startle Naples. Euphrosyne 
Parepa de Boyesku, or as her shorn euphoni- 
ous appellation designated her, Parepa- 
Rosa, was born May 7, 1836, in Edin- 
burgh. Her debut was made at the age of 
sixteen, when she successfully appeared as 
Amina, in Malta. In May, 1857, five years 
after the witchery of melancholy Lind had 
lodged in American hearts, Parepa-Rosa 
charmed us as Elvira in ‘Il Puritani.” 
This spirited rendition was but a precursor 
of her later advent in our midst, for she 
returned to England in 1859 and remained 
there till 1865. In that year, after the 
cessation of martial music attendant upon 
the late disturbance, she returned to America 
with Mr. Carl Rosa, whom she afterwards 
married here in February, 1867. Her pre- 
vious husband, Captain Henry DeWolfe 
Carvell, died at Lima, Peru, in April, 1865. 
She remained with us until 1871, establish- 
ing her famous English and Italian Opera 
Company. She died January 21, 1874, a 
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woman of acknowledged talent and great 
physical beauty. She, too, was noted for 
the scope of her voice, and even more for 
this feature of it than for any dramatic force 
or poise, for she only attained a moderate 
success in opera. She sang two and a halt 
octaves, to D in alt, in a voice of combined 
power and sweetness. Her execution was 
characterized as good, her range ‘‘ exten- 
sive,” and her intonation fervid. Certain it 
is, she adopted her art where Lind left it, 
but she carried it on with a different char- 
acter of song, with less pathetic charm, with 
a lesser appeal to humanity, but perhaps a 
greater plea to art. 

But the elves of Scandia were silent not 
for long. Near Wexio, in the district of 
Wederslof, Sweden, Christine Nilsson was 
born on August 20, 1843. The charmand 
chastity of Ophelia were never known with 
such beauty until the personification by 
Nilsson immortalized that character in the 
realm of song. If Nilsson has symbolized 
any character, accord her that of Ophelia, 
just as Lind made the heavens smile at her 
Giulia, or Lucrezia Azugari transported the 
previous century with her wondrous flight 
in Mozart’s ‘* Magic Flute,” La Bastardella 
and Catalina with their brilliant cadenze in 
the sixteenth certury, or as Patti’s Amina 
won all England to her worship in 186r. 

Nilsson was nineteen when she made her 
debut in October, 1864, at the Theatre 
Lyrique, in Paris, as Violetta in a French 
version of ‘‘ La Traviata.” Thence her way 
lay through England, made glorious by the 
wonderful charm of her crystalline voice. 
In March, 1869, at the Academie de Mu- 
sique, she thrilled all France, impressed 
two continents with her creation of Ophelia 
in Thomas’s ‘* Hamlet.” With a short ab- 
sence, she sang in America from 1870 to 
1874 in Italian opera and Flotow’s comic 
opera ‘* L’Ombre.” We have heard her 
chiefly as Elsa, Margaret, Mignon, and her 
then incomparable Ophelia. 
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MISS ELLEN BEACH YAW. 


Her voice is of moderate power, great 
sweetness, brilliancy, and evenness, in all the 
registers, the compass being about two and 
a half octaves, from G natural to D in alt. 
Pathos is its distinguishing melodic quality. 

The beauty of Christine Nilsson’s per- 
sonal character and the generous hospitality 
of her home area constant delight to Amer- 
ican students abroad. 

Patti, Adéle, or Adelina Juana Maria 
Patti, the sun-kissed lark of a Castilian 


cradle, was born in Madrid, Spain, on Feb- 


ruary 19, 1843. What a lute to conjure 
with! Though of Spain, America nursed 
her early childhood, gave her the first les- 
sons in music through Maurice Strakosch, 
who married her elder sister, Amelia, at- 
tended her first appearance when she was 
still very young, and a short time thereafter 
saw her sudden withdrawal from public life 
for further study abroad. Again her adopted 
country greeted her in November, 1859, in 












ADELINA VATTIL 


New York, when she achieved a signal tri- 
umph as Lucia. Butit wasleft for England 
to attend her debut proper, on May 14, 
1861, when at the Royal Italian Opera she 
fairly vaulted to her fame as Amina. From 
that hour her tours were one constant ova- 
tion, her name sought out the furthermost 
corners of the earth, and the magic with 
which her sudden favor had invested it 
blazed honor and homage along her way. 
Patti’s talent was versatile, her voice dra- 
matic, her mood magnetic. I say ‘‘ was,” 
for the frequency of her public ‘‘adios ” 
gives me license. Her voice, in the prime 
of her public life, was of moderate power, 
if the consensus of the world’s critics may 
be adopted. It was noted as to quality 


principally for its dramatic element, and its 
compass has been the marvel of two decades. 
She sang from G below to F in alt, and 
when this attainment with the human voice 
was acknowledged to her she was crowned 
** peerless.” 
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With Patti as the last of that European 
quartette constellated in the musical sphere 
of the present century, with a revival of 
grand opera during the past few years, with 
Melba, Scalchi, Calvé, and other foreign 
talent, with the American prime donne still 
inchoate in the studios of France and Italy, 
what can we show that of all peoples we are 
among the foremost exponents, patrons, 
uy, executants, of the higher art ? 

We can show this, that before the certury 
closes, America will have taken her place 
in the lyric world beside every other nation; 
that the promise is she will have transcended 
not only in the beauty of her product, but 
in the number and achievment of her 
musical subjects, that older talent which 
has occupied and distinguished the past. 
The unfolding, nurtured genuis in the 
studios of Marchesi, D’Albani, Spigliari, 
Massenet, Delle Sedie, and Bax, attests what 
American young women are destined to do 
in human vocalization. The instance of 
Eames and Sanderson in opera, and Yaw 
in grand concert, is forceful in its suggestion 
of what this continent will produce as a 
crowning sunset to the century. 

Perhaps no American girl has ever so 
suddenly set the world ablaze with the phe- 
nomenal nature of her talent, as that accom- 
plished, supernaturally-endowed Californian, 
Miss Ellen Beach Yaw. There is no excess 
of zeal in accounting hers, what the world is 
fast acknowledging it to be, the most astound- 
ing soprano voice in history. California 
has a peculiar pride in narrating briefly 
some of the features of Miss Yaw’s career, 
and her marvelous leap to the fame now 
heartily accorded to her. She is a tall, 
beautiful girl, with a wealth of blonde hair, 
dreamy blue eyes, and features of the finest 
delicacy. Her throat is as graceful as a 
swan’s, her poise and manner elegant. 
She reminds one of Jenny Lind, in that 
affectation and artifice have no place in 
her expression. Much of her girlhood was 
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From a Photograph taken for the OVERLAND. 


MISS ELLEN 


spent in California, near La Crescenta and 
Los Angeles. The early stages of her 
culture were under the tuition of Mme. 
Bjorksten, in New York, who later accom- 
panied her pupil to Paris, and placed her 
under the instruction of the famous Delle 
Sedie and Bax. From time to time the 
whispers in Parisian studios about the “ fair 
American marvel,” found an echo in the 
French press, and the Paris Ga/ignani was 
particularly enthusiastic in her praise. She 








BEACH YAW 


had not dedicated her voice to the public as 
yet, so the fair American continued her 
devotion to her studies. About two years 
ago, while Miss Yaw was still abroad, the 
New York Herald, having learned of the 
prodigious nature of this new voice, pub- 
lished a column article headed, ‘‘ Miss 
Yaw’s wonderful voice!” It declared that 
voice as having the greatest compass of any 
soprano recorded by history,—a range of 
nearly four octaves from G below the staff 
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to E in the altissimo, and expressed sur- 
prise that a voice reaching such an altitude 
should possess such breadth and beautiful 
quality of tone in the lower and medium 
register. 

Thus her scale would be : 


E 





G 





G 


Later the Parisian papers adopted her 
cause, and characterized the tones they 
heard at two of her private appearances as, 
‘* extraordinarily crystalline, with wonder- 
fully bird-like notes, which rose and fell 
with the precision and ‘rondeur’ that 
French people characteristically compare to 
‘ falling pearls.’ ” 

Transcending in scope any singer who 
ever lived, with a quality of voice which is 
charming, she stands alone as the most 
phenomenal soprano in the world. So 
amazed were her first American critics, 
before whom she sang privately in New 
York on her return from Paris, that one of 
the leading musical writers of that city 
published the following : 


A soprano who can sing high C and sustain the 
note well is supposed to have a good vocal range, 
but Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, of California, can sing 
E above high E. Christine Nilsson used 
to drive her audience into the seventh heaven of 
enthusiasm by singing high F sharp in Mozart’s 
“ Magic Flute.” Miss Yaw sings F sharp without 
an effort, and sustains the note with the sweetest 
quality. The highest vocal range of a singer 
recorded by history was that of Lucrezia Azugari. 
Mozart says that in 1770 he heard this soprano 
range from A below middie C to C above the high C- 
lt was a range of twenty-four notes. Azugari 
could execute trills on the high D. This is noted 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica as the only known 
Miss Yaw can sing lower 


instance of its kind. 
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than Azugari, and three notes higher in the upper 
register. 

One of the most singular things about Miss 
Yaw’s singing, indeed the thing that has attracted 
the most attention, is that a singer who possesses 
such a high range should be able to sing in her 
lower register with the breadth of a contralto, 

A throat specialist, who examined Miss 
Yaw’s larynx recently, said that her vocal cords 
were finer than he had ever seen or heard of. 
* . . [was present when Miss Yaw sang Proch’s 
“Variations” the other night. While she sang 
her highest cadenzas the tones were of beautiful 
quality. She sang higher F sharp and held it for 
eight seconds, then running up the scale to C. 
. - . The scientific explanation of this tremen- 
dous vocal altitude is that Miss Yaw’s inferior 
thyroarytenoid or true vocal cord had made 2048 
vibrations each second. 


Her method has evoked as much com- 
ment as the wonderful altitude and lyric 
sweetness of her voice. It is faultless. 
Her tones are produced without the slight- 
est physical effort. Her cadenzas are 
astounding. The most intent observer will 
not discover the slighest breath movement, 
so perfectly does this wonderful organ 
producé its fascinating strains. The audi- 
tor naturally wonders from where the silent 
power of propulsion comes, and how this 
slight and lissom girl expresses the charm and 
volume of tone for which her lower and 
middle registers are fine examples of perfect 
voice-placing. 

The notable elements of this voice are 
its natural poetic quality, its warmth and 
variety of color. When Miss Yaw sings the 
mad scene from Ambrose Thomas’s ‘‘ Ham- 
let,” one fancies she is simply feeling aloud, 
and exclaims with Carlyle,— 


“ Little dewdrops of celestial melody.” 


Her repertoire embraces the composers, 
past and present, in the English, French, 
Italian, and Swedish languages. She is 
especially fond of Grieg, whose Northern 
ballads are numerous among her successes. 

Just as Beethoven declares, ‘* Every crea- 
tion of art is mightier than the artist,” so it 
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may be said of this young singer that she 
has shown the world the greater power of 
the human voice. This alone isthe greatest 
contribution to art in modern times. 

At rare intervals genius evolves a unique 
artist, an artist not to be distinguished by 
the features which denote the quality in 
another, and not to be judged comparatively 
by the canons which apply to a species. 
Such a one is Ellen Beach Yaw, innate 
genius, lyric phenomenon, not alone an ex- 
positor of marvelous vocal altitude, but an 
interpreter of tonal sentiment, the emotion 
of harmony, a brilliant, magnetic executive 
of the human voice. As a technician she 
may be deemed proficient, as a subject of 
peculiar, almost superhuman endowment 
she is phenomenal. It is true she is now 
the greatest-ranged soprano of which history 
affords an account, but this feature of her 
talent is not what constitutes its charm— 
not by any estimation. If she sings from 
G below to E in the altissimo, a range of 
twenty-eight tones, it is because she has 
demonstrated the capacity of the human 
voice beyond that which cultivated by 
former methods it ever before attained. 
Her famous note, the E above high E, five 
notes higher than’ Patti vibrated to an 
amazed world some years ago, and the high- 
est note ever intoned from human throat, 
is an altitude which untrained, yes, even 
trained ears, can seldom distinguish as being 
that note in the scale, unless attested by a 
verifying instrumental accompaniment. 

But no one so well as Yaw knows 
that those very high notes do not con- 
stitute music in the sense of emotional 
quality. She possesses them naturally, and 
vibrates them without the slightest per- 
ceptible effort. But vocal music is not 
written into the altissimo, and for the pur- 
pose of tonal interpretation a lower regis- 
tration is more readily to the comprehension 
of human ears. 

The human voice has been aptly char- 
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acterized the barometer of the subject from 
which it issues. Yaw is therefore subject 
to the same vital elations and depressions 
which attend every physical body. Her 
very human nature renders these high notes 
entrancing, but issue them from a machine 
and you have sound, not music. Arduous 
travel may fatigue, and Yaw, appearing sud- 
denly on a cold, miserably appointed stage, 
is affected, just as every other human in- 
strument would be if similarly situated. 
Then, she tells me, she feels no impulse to 
sing trippingly up her wondrous flight to 
where the high E hangs like a crystalline 
the firmament. Striving for no 
superficial or false effect, she sings simply 
to A or B, for she feels it no artistic mission 
to make an exhibition of the high E. It is 
music Yaw evidently feels, not vocal acro- 
batics, and as she is moved naturally she 
sings. She always sings to B with the 
greatest ease under the worst conditions, 
because that lies like a tone-pearl in the 
arch of her shapely mouth. 

Patti but once in many appearances ever 
sang to the limits of her voice. No true 
artist will strain, for conditions prevail in 
human nature which admonish against 
such foolhardy exhibition. This is true of 
Parepa- Rosa, Nilsson, Jenny Lind, and Mo- 
zart’s protége, the famous Lucrezia Azu- 
gari, who sang within four notes of the fair 
American. Ina word, Yaw’s fame will be 
based upon the weird quality of her tones, 
her ideal interpretation, and her wonderful 
method with a voice of such magnetic force, 
such phenomenal range. 

She is incomparable only in that she is 
unlike any other artist in the world. You 
cannot compare her to Patti, for she be- 
longs to no general sphere, no generic 
class. She is not another example of the 
past, but a new, undefined plant in the 
present. 

Not reared from the ‘‘ then,” she stands 
unique, strange, mysteriously in the ‘* now.” 


star in 
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Two continents are fast realizing this, that 
she is not a part of Patti’s dramatic poise 
and lyric expression, nor of Nilsson’s human 
tonal pathos, nor of Jenny Lind’s melan- 
choly warmth,-—but that she is Yaw! If 
you would learn what that is, go and sit 
before this new creation. 

Beginning in Washington, D. C., on Oc- 
tober 18th, Miss Yaw has sung throughout 
the South and East during the entire winter. 
The public press has teemed with praise of 
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her, her audiences, from Florida to beyond 
the Canadian border, have been the critical 
and cultured people of the larger cities. 
California, her home, is justly proud of her 
triumph. 

With this phenomenon in her lap, with 
Sanderson ascendant, with Eames acknowl- 
edged, and with the new school of American 
women soon to graduate with the approval 
of masters, America certainly will be repre- 
sented in the SINGERS OF THE CENTURY. 

Harry Wellington Wack. 
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THE PADRES AND THEIR WARDS. 


T CAN hardly be de- 
nied that the savage’s 
idea of music is noise 
without harmony. All 
savage tribes have ever 
delighted in making, 
during their ceremonial 
observances and festive 
celebrations, as much 
-noise and discord as 
their limited ingenuity 
has been capable of producing. The first 
musical instrument designed by primitive 
man was doubtless some kind of drum of 
the tom-tom type, or perhaps a rattle, sug- 
gested by the sound produced by the seeds 
in dry pericarps when shaken. It is not be- 
yond the scope of retrospection to bring be- 
fore the mind’s eye the cause of the inven- 
tion of a drum-like sounding instrument by 
primeval man, though the inventor lived 
hundreds of thousands of years ago. We 
can go back to the period when our arboreal 
ancestors were getting rid of their spinal 
elongations, and picture to ourselves some 


intelligent member of that class — or several 
such — seated on one of the hollow trunks 
of fallen trees scattered in the archaic for- 
est, and tapping with a rude club on that 
natural sounding-board, greatly pleased at 
the noise he produced. That observant in- 
dividual, we can well imagine, after deep 
study of the subject, brought his imitative 
faculty into play and constructed a portable 
drum of wood, from which in time were 
evolved the tom-tom, the tambourine, and 
similar masterpieces of the ancient musical 
instrument makers. The pipe of reed or 
hollow cane was probably an invention of a 
later date than that of either the drum or 
rattles made of gourds, but the perishable 
nature of woody growths, the material of 
which they were manufactured, renders this 
question a matter of conjecture based on 
the comparative degrees of attractiveness 
exercised by different natural sounds on the 
ear. 

When the missionary fathers arrived in 
California they found the natives possessed 
of these three primitive musical instru- 
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ments, which doubtless have been inde- 
pendently invented ‘by all savage tribes 
throughout the world originated under ‘sim- 
ilar conditions. From Mr. Hubert ‘Howe 
Bancroft’s ative Races we learn that 
the games and dances of the California In- 
dians were accompanied by some kind of 
uncouth music. The dance was accompa- 
nied by chantings, clapping of hands, 
blowing on pipes of two or three reeds and 
played with the nose or mouth, beating of 
skin drums, and rattling of tortoise shells 
filled with small pebbles. This horrible 
discord was, however, more for the purpose 
of marking time than pleasing the ear. The 
primitive whistles alluded to were performed 
on without the aid of the fingers, were 
about the size and length of a common fife, 
and produced only about two notes. Suc- 
cessful instruction in vocal and instrumental 
music of a people in whom the very idea of 
harmony seemed to be absent might be re- 
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garded as impossible; nevertheless the neo- 
phytes of the California missions were soon 
taught to chant the church services, and 
early in the present century neophyte per- 
formers played from note on the violin, 
bass viol, flute, and guitar, accompanying 
the choristers as they sang hymns of prayer 
and praise to the new divinity they had 
been taught to worship. 

In the March number of the OVERLAND 
is an article which might have been entitled 
‘¢ The Evolution of the Bancroft Library,” 
speaking. of that collection of sixty odd 
thousand volumes as a whole, giving a gen- 
eral idea of its character and scope, and 
showing how and why it was made. Little 
could be said in such limited space, as 
every one can well see, in the way of de- 
scribing the books themselves, each indi- 
vidual volume having a history of its own. 
We will now, however, for the purpose of 
illustration, describe one of them bearing 
on the subject of the above remarks, musi- 
cal instruction in the California missions. 

It is a ponderous manuscript music- 
book, twenty-two inches in length by six- 
teen in breadth, containing one hundred 
and forty-eight numbered folios of music, 
besides six folios devoted to the dedication 
of the work and ‘‘prologo ad lectorem,” 
and two at the end supplying an index of 
the pieces. All the leaves are of parch- 
ment, varying in thickness and quality, the 
corners of most of them being worn away 
by incessant thumbing by the neophyte pu- 
pils and performers. It is a book of in- 
struction and of sacred music combined. 
The first numbered page contains the scale 
for the flute, the second that for the bass 
viol (reproduced in our illustration), and 
the succeeding pieces are graduated as re- 
gards difficulty of performance, and are 
thus adapted to gradual progress. 

From the prologue, which is signed ‘* Fr. 
N.,” and dated ‘*‘Afo 1813,” we learn that 
when the good padre arrived at the Mission 
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—that of San José—he found that the neo- fesses himself to be no master of the art, 
phytes were very backward in the knowl- he nevertheless devoted a large portion of 
edge of church music, and though he con- his time to the improvement of his flock in 
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such an important mode of worship. The 
result was the production of this music- 
book, which he dedicates to St. Joseph. 
Here is a translation of his address:— 


To the most fortunate of human beings: To 
the most happy of mortals: To the King of the 
Saints : 

The Most Holy Patriarch Sefior San José: 
To whom except to you, O Most Holy Patriarch, 
ought I to commend this book, since it is for the 
use of a Church dedicated to your august name? 
And since its object is Divine Worship what could 
be more agreeable to you than to implore your 
high protection in favor of its success? In reli- 
ance on this it was undertaken, and it will be the 
text-book in this your Church as long as no other 
be issued deserving preference. Accept then, O 
most chaste Spouse, this small labor and extend to 
it your sovereign blessing. And to me in reward 
grant me your benign and powerful help in the 
hour of death, and patron protection in life, so that 
[ become not unworthy of living. Thus your 
servant humbly supplicates you. Fr. N. 


The binding of this unique book is com- 


posed of two boards or slabs of wood cov- 


ered on the outside with native tanned 
leather. They are half an inch thick, and 
on the inside knots and splintered depres- 
sions in the surface show that the Califor- 
nian carpenter’s plane of 1813 was nota 
keen leveler. ‘The boards, which are con- 
nected at a distance of three inches apart, 
by five broad equidistant straps, two inches 
wide and roughly nailed on to the wood, 
are covered with a single piece of leather, 
which is folded over about one inch and 
glued to the inside margins of the slabs. 
Two pairs of small iron hooks and staples 
serve to fasten this unwieldly volume when 
closed. The inside binding is in keeping 
with the outside workmanship. The vel- 
lum sheets are roughly but strongly sewn to- 
gether with thick twine, and the book thus 
formed is attached with twisted whit- 
leather thongs to the straps which connect 
the boards of the outside binding, these 
thongs being passed in and out along the 
middle of the back of the book. 
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With regard to the alphabetical characters 
and the music notes, it should be remarked 
that they are all of large size and can be read 
at some distance, thus admitting of several 
musicians playing the same piece together. 
The music notes are all square in shape, 
and most of them in two colors, red and 
black, the squares being horizontally divided 
in halves. 

Under the instruction of teachers as 
zealous as the compiler of this work, the 
neophytes attained no little skill in instru- 
mental and vocal music. There are, doubt- 
less, men still living in California who 
remember Old Silvestre, as he was called, a 
chorister of the Mission of San José in the 
days before secularization laid its heavy hand 
on the padres’ lands and belongings. Sil- 
vestre was an Indian of marked intelligence, 
and had been well instructed by the mis- 
sionaries, who, no doubt, found him to be 
an apt pupil. He could read and write, 
and was anexcellent performer on the violin 
and guitar, besides being a good singer. 
All the Spaniards held him in respect. In 
the latter years of his life he lived in an 
adobe house situated ona knoll lying half 
way between San Leandro and Haywards, 
called the Derramadero; and it is worthy of 
note that a corner of the foundation of his 
abode, which had fallen into ruins after his 
death, was 
made a corner 
landmark in 
the government 
survey which 
laid out the 
boundary line 
between the 
great ranches 
of San Lean- 
dro and San 
Lorenzo, then 
belonging _ re- 
spectively to 
Joaquin Estu- 
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dillo and Guillermo Castro. Old Silvestre 
died at an advanced age late in the forties 
or early in the fifties. 

It will be perceived from Silvestre’s repu- 
tation that the Californian Indians possessed 
a highly receptive faculty for the acquire- 
ment of musical knowledge, as well as prac- 
tical ability for skillful performance. Nor 
were they apt to forget the lessons taught 
them in the missions, as the following inci- 
dent, narrated to the writer by a pioneer of 
"49, will demonstrate. The narrator, about 
the year 1862 as nearly as he can recollect, 
was riding on the road between Watsonville 
and Santa Cruz, and when near the place 
which bore the classic name of Whisky 
Hill, came upon a pleasure party. It was 
Sunday morning and a trio of convivial 
souls was enjoying a Sunday’s outing. The 
party consisted of an old Indian, a much 
younger man of the same race, and a 
woman. They were seated in an angle of 
the worm-fence, bent on festive relaxation, 


and Musicians. [ April, 
as several bottles, which did not contain 
water, and a supply of eatabies lying on the 
ground pointedly suggested. The younger 
man was already in a semi-stupid state, but 
the old veteran was still lively. 

‘* When I rode up to them,” said the 
narrator, ‘‘ the old man was singing, but as 
soon as he saw me he rose, tin cup in hand, 
and saluted me with the customary ‘Buenos 
dias, Senor.’ After an exchange of greet- 
ings, he asked me if I should like to hear 
him sing, and on my assuring him that it 
would give me great pleasure to listen to 
him, he immediately began a cuartel Spanish 
song. Interrupting him, I told him that it 
would give me much more delight to hear a 
song in his native language. The venerable 
singer’s politeness was equal to gratifying 
the request; he promptly switched off from 
profane to sacred melody, and broke out in 
a Latin chant of the church. He rendered 
it impressively and con gracia, but as he 
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solemnly waved the tin cup, thereby spill- 
ing some of its contents, my inclination to 
laugh was almost irrepressible. I could 
not, however, be guilty of such a breach of 
decorum, and at the first pause that occurred, 
bidding the old chorister good-day,—I after- 
ward learnt that he had been a chorister in 
the Mission of Santa Cruz,—I put spur to 
my horse and rode away.” 

At the time of this incident, there were 
still alive many neophyte choristers. Nowa- 
day it would be hard to find one. Little, 
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indeed, remains in evidence of their musi- 
cal abilities except such rare books as the 
one described, and the few remaining in- 
struments of home manufacture still pre- 
served in some of the missions. Those of 
our readers who may take an interest in 
such things can see in that of Santa Bar- 
bara, if they should happen to visit that 
missionary-founded town, a bass viol, a 
flute, and a huge guitar, on which neo- 
phytes, dead long ago, played church 
music. 


J. J. Peatfeld. 
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This was the path of empire. Fifty years 
Have hung their halos where heroic rolled 
The white-topped wagons of the pioneers 
Who walked the desert ways for dreams of gold. 
How gaunt and ghastly spread the far frontiers 
With care and carnage for the pale-face bold, 
When savage legions with embattled spears 
Brought death and danger to the days of old ! 


Here crossed the prairies towards the Golden Gates 
The fathers, founders of the Greater West; 
They conquered kingdoms in their mighty quest, 
And sowed the seeds of cities, towns and States. 
Lo, by their prowess is the Present blest 
And on their glory all the Future waits ! 
Freeman E.. Miller. 





“ HE STAGGERED, LOST HIS FOOTING AND FELL OVER THE SHEER EDGE OF THE CLIFF.”’ 


TRUE TALES OF 


THE 


OLD WEST. VI. 


THE FIRST MURDER IN AMERICAN VALLEY.’ 


‘«Sh,” cried ‘Tim Murphy, touching my 
arm as I was in the act of washing a panful 
I dropped the pan with its 


of rich gravel. 
golden contents and grasped my rifle. We 
listened intently a moment until we heard 
the trampling of horses, then sprang up 
the bank and stood with guns in hand as 
the riders emerged from the fringe of wil- 
lows that lined the narrow valley. 


There were three in the party, two 
Americans, and the third evidently a 
Mexican. As they drew near, I said, 
**Good day, gentlemen,” but instead of 
replying they eyed us sullenly, evidently 
angry at seeing us on our guard. 

‘« They are thieves,” said Tim, ‘‘for an 
honest man never fails to answer when 
spoken to.” 


'Related to the author by Job T. Taylor, a pioneer of American Valley, Plumas County, Cal. 
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** Will they stop at the post, do you 
think?” I asked, but the question was 
answered by their acts; for instead of cross- 
ing the American Valley to the trading post, 
from which we obtained our supplies, 
they turned down the stream and camped 
within a few hundred yards of our cabin. 
We had between two and three thousand 
dollars buried in our hut, and it was 
not safe to be away from it with sus- 
picious characters abroad, so hastily fin- 
ishing the pan of gravel, we caught up 
our picks and shovels and hurried to our 
cabin. 

We were amid the wilds of the Sierra, and 
a number of lawless deeds had lately been 
committed in Plumas County. These were 
ascribed to the noted Mexican bandit, 
Joaquin. Miners had been robbed, packers 
had been stopped upon lonely trails, and 
twice the expressman had been ‘‘ held up,” 
so that much uneasiness and anxiety were 
felt by the miners who were thus forced to 
guard as well as mine. 

*¢ We will take turns in keeping awake,” 
said Tim, as we busied ourselves in frying 
some meat and warming up beans for sup- 
per, ‘‘and if those fellows come prowling 
around this cabin in the night, they will get 
filled with cold lead.” 

We passed a wakeful and uneasy night. 
At dawn, to our relief, the three strangers 
had disappeared. ‘*‘ Good riddance to 
them,” said Tim, pouring out some hot coffee 
‘*if we had not had our guns handy yester- 
day, they would have robbed us.” 

The day being Sunday, we hastened to 
the trading post at an early hour to inquire 
for the three travelers. No one had seen 
them, so we concluded they had remained 
but a few hours and had departed in the 
night. During the forenoon, a Frenchman 
named Silver came in. To him Tim said, 
**Faith, Silver, did you see three ugly 
divils on horseback that would not answer 
when spoken to?” 
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**T meet two,” was the reply, ‘‘one on a 
fine gray horse.” 

‘* Three, I didn’t say two,” was Tim’s 
response. 

** You think I can’t count ?” cried Silver, 
who was a quick-tempered fellow. ‘*I see 
two men—two,” holding up his fingers. 
** You no understand ?” 

‘* Three! I say three!” roared Tim, 
who had drank enough to be quarrelsome. 

** You are too drunk to know two from 
three,” replied Silverin a contemptuous tone. 

** You lie!” yelled the Irishman. ‘‘I 
am no drunker than you.” 

The fiery Frenchman responded with a 
quick blow that staggered Murphy. The 
next moment they grappled, and a crowd of 
excited miners gathered around, but made 
no efforts to separate the combatants. 

Murphy, though half drunk, was a pow- 
erful fellow, strong and active, and soon 
had the Frenchman at his mercy. The lat- 
ter, seeing himself overmatched and likely 
to be beaten, suddenly drew a dirk knife. 
Tim received the blow on his Jeft arm, cut- 
ting a gash, but not seriously wounding 
him. Springing back, he cried, ‘‘ That is 
the way you fight, is it? bedad, then, every 
man to his own weapons.” And catching up 
a rock he let it fly with such force that it 
knocked the other down. The crowd rushed 
between the two men. Silver was hurried 
off by some of his countrymen, while I 
bandaged Tim’s arm and got him to go 
home. 

The next morning his arm was too pain- 
ful to be used, so he remained at the cabin 
while I went down to the mine. 

About the middle of the forenoon I was 
startled by a cry, and seizing my rifle, hur- 
ried up the bank. Tim was running toward 
me, his face pale and his whole manner be- 
traying much agitation. 

‘« What is the matter? ” I cried. 

‘* Silver was right,” he answered, as soon 
as he could recover his breath. 


1? 
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** What do you mean?” I asked in sur- 
prise. 

‘* He said there were but two men,” an- 
swered the Irishman, still panting for 
breath. ‘*Come with me. Come with 
me, I say, and see if he was not right, even 
if he did say I was drunk.” 

‘*What do you want me to see?” I 
asked impatiently. 

*¢ See?” he retorted,—‘*‘ why, I want you 
to see a dead man.” 

*‘A dead man!” I exclaimed. 
is dead and where is he ?” 

‘Faith, and if you stand’ here and ask 
questions all day you will never see him.” 

He led past the cabin and down into the 
little bottom where the three strangers had 
camped, there he stopped and pointed to a 
mass of dried blood on the grass. 

** Has there been foul play?” I asked, 
startled at the sight. 

**He was murdered, sure, and here is 


*¢ Who 


where they dragged his body through the 
grass; and in yonder,” indicating with his 
hand a clump of low willows, ‘‘ you will 
find the man that was killed.” 

I pressed forward and pushed the bushes 
aside, when a horrible and repulsive sight 


met my view. A human being lay dead 
upon the ground with swarms of flies buz- 
zing over and around the body, while the 
bloated and swollen face was gashed and 
torn by the great buzzards that had fled at 
our approach. 

** He is one of the men who camped here 
day before yesterday,” I said, retreating 
hurriedly. 

** Did you see how he had been killed?” 
cried Tim. ‘* A pick was driven into his 
head, and then the murderous devils caught 
hold of the handle of the pick and dragged 
the poor fellow into the bushes.” 

** And how did you come to find it ?” 

** And sure it was the buzzards that were 
flying up and down and having a feast upon 
the poor man’s eyes.” 
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We set off without delay for the post, and 
half a dozen miners came back with us and 
helped bury the body. We searched the 
clothing, but no money nor letters could be 
found. 

‘It is too late to pursue them,” said one 
of the miners. ‘* They have nearly two days 
the start of us, but some day we may run 
across them.” 

Months passed by, more miners came, 
and every bar, flat, and gulch, had its little 
mining camp, but Tim and I continued to 
work our claim in the little valley. 

Just a year from the day of the murder, 
we were in our cabin cooking supper, when 
I saw a man ride by on a _large, handsome 
gray horse. I was certain that I recognized 
the animal. I bekconed to my partner, who 
was frying the fish. He ran to the door 
and looked out. 

**Tt’s one of them divils that killed the 
poor fellow we buried.” 

He was about to catch up his gun and 
start after the -rider when I stopped him. 
** He is well mounted, and can easily escape 
if we alarm him.” 

‘* A builet might reach him.” 

‘*No,” 1 answered, ‘* We must let him 
go to the post and then follow.” 

He rode down into the open valley and 
halted on the bank of the stream. 

‘* He is looking for the poor fellow’s 
bones,” cried Tim. 

‘*T have heard,” I answered, ‘‘ that 
some mysterious influence impels a mur- 
derer to return, once in his life, to the spot 
where he slew his victim. But he shall 
swing for it; the boys will not forget their 
oath of a year ago.” 

The rider turned his horse, crossed the 
small stream, and rode toward the trading 
post at the foot of the mountain. 

‘* Now is our time,” cried Tim, as the 
murderer disappeared behind the cotton- 
woods on the bank of the creek. 

We ran to the pasture, caught our horses, 
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and throwing the saddles upon their backs, 
set off in a gallop for the trading post. 
Three or four miners stood in front of the 
log building as we rode up, but neither the 
gray horse nor his mysterious rider were in 
sight. 

** Did that man on the big gray animal 
stop here? ” I asked of one of the men. 

‘* Only to buy some tobacco and ammuni- 
tion,” was the reply. 

‘¢ Just our luck,” exclaimed Tim with an 
oath. ‘* We ought to have shot him while 
we had the chance.” 

‘*Shot him, what do you mean, what 
has he done, has he robbed you?” cried 
one of the men .- 

*¢ Worse than that,” replied the Irishman, 
‘«he is one of the two murderers who killed 
that man we buried on the bank of the 
creek last year.” 

‘*Are you certain? Do you know him?” 
quickly inquired two of the miners tighten- 
ing their belts. 

*« Yes,” answered Tim, ‘* we both recog- 
nized the man, and I wanted to take a shot 
at him, but Brown here was certain he 
would stop at the post over night.” 

‘*We must follow him, boys,” 1 said, 
‘*and there is no time to lose. How many 
of you have horses here ? ”’ 

‘«],” said a tall, slim, dark-complexioned 
young fellow, named Kendall. 

**And I,” answered Hall, a well made, 
stout, blue-eyed young fellow, whom I knew 
was as brave as any man in the mines. 

**Get your horses and go with us,” I 
cried, and they ran to get their animals 
while I laid my plan before the rest of the 
men. ‘* We will go to Smitb’s Pass and 
try to head him off. He will probably 
camp between here and there for the night. 
The rest of you get your horses, keep watch 
here, and follow us at daylight. He will 
be between two fires and cannot escape.” 

** Ready,” cried Kendall, as he and Hall 
dashed up to the spot, each well mounted. 
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We set off at a gallop, which we kept up 
for many miles but saw nothing of the man 
we sought. On reaching Smith’s Pass, we 
dismounted, picketed the animals where 
they could feed on the rich bunch grass, and 
made a careful examination of the road. 
We were satisfied that the man had not yet 
reached this point. 

‘*He has camped in some part of the 
valley for the night,” said Kendall, ‘‘ and 
will be apt to pass here early in the 
morning.”’ 

Hall and Kendall took the watch the first 
half of the night and called Tim and me at 
midnight. Our vigil was a lonely one, 
made dismal by the continued howling of 
wolves andcoyotes. The first tints of dawn 
had scarcely reddened the eastern horizon 
ere I caught the sound of an approaching 
horseman. I immediately awoke my com- 
rades. They sprang up and drew their re- 
volvers. 

‘* Hide in the bushes,” I said, ‘‘ near 
that big tree. Wait till I give the word, for 
we must make no mistake.” 

‘* Faith,” said Tim, ‘* we don’t want to 
shoot the wrong man.” 

**T will cry ‘halt !’ if it is the murderer,” 
said I, not answering the Irishman’s remark, 
‘*and if he attempts to show fight or run 
past us, shoot him down without mercy.” 

** He’ll get no more mercy from us than 
he showed the man he killed with the pick,” 
said Kendall. 

We took our positions and waited anx- 
iously for his coming. In another moment 
the handsome gray horse was in sight. 
There could be no mistake now, and I 
whispered to Tim, ‘* Watch close, Murphy, 
this is the right man.” 

He was almost upon us, when either the 
horse detected our presence or the rider heard 
the click of a pistol, for he suddenly whirled 
and was off down the valley like a flash. 

** Curses upon him,” I cried, ‘* mount and 
run him down.” 
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We ran to our animals, tightened the 
cinch strap, sprang into the saddles, and in 
another second were in swift pursuit. Away 
we went through the woods and the little 
dells, up and down the low hills, and along 
the sides of the grassy valleys, but not a 
foot could we gain. 

‘* The men at the post ought to be on 
the road before this.” 

We still rode at a sharp gallop, but this 
the stranger did not seem to mind, for 
he patted his handsome gray steed, and 
looked back as if inviting us to another 
race. By way of reply we fired a volley, 
but the bullets flew wide of the mark. At 
this moment we entered a valley a mile or 
more in length and had ridden out but a short 
distance, when Tim cried: ‘‘ There they 
are!” and gave a whoop. True enough it 
was a party of miners from the post, and we 
gave our animals the spur. The pursued 
man saw his danger, and wheeling his horse 
abruptly to one side, dashed toward a cliff 
of rocks near the edge of the valley. 

‘* He would need the wings of a bird to 
get up that cliff,” said Murphy, his eyes 
blazing and his hand tightening its grasp 
upon his pistol. 

The gray horse meantime sped rapidly 
over the greensward, easily out-running our 
own, and soon reached the foot »f the cliff. 

‘* There he goes !” cried Hall, as the man 
sprang from his steed and hastily clambered 
up the cliff. 

‘¢«Tim,” I cried, ‘* you and Hall watch 
the face of the rocks while Kendall and I 
climb the hill.” 

Jumping from our panting animals, we 
dashed up the steep hill. 

By this time the party from the post had 
joined us, and while three or four remained 
at the foot of the rocks, two others climbed 
the hill on the opposite side of the cliff. 

‘Look out!” shouted the party below, 
but the warning came too late, for a shot 
fired by the murderer broke my companion’s 
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arm. He dropped his revolver for a second, 
and then grasping it in the other hand, fired 
in return, and struck his antagonist in the 
body. 

**Give up, give up,” we cried, ‘‘ or we 
will kill you.” 

** Kill, and be d d,” he yelled, firing 
another shot at Kendall. He had a safe 
retreat and it was impossible to dislodge 
him without coming within range. We 
attempted to creep up the rocks to a higher 
point where we could overlook his hiding 
place, but in so doing he fired another shot 
that struck me in the head and knocked me 
down. 

** He has finished you,” said Kendall. 

**No,” said I, ‘*I am not very badly 
hurt. Take my handkerchief and stop the 
blood if you can.” 

I kept my eyes on his hiding place, and 
as he raised from behind the rock to fire I 
was too quick and gave him the contents of 
my revolver before he had time to fire. He 
fell back with a groan and young Kendall 
rushed forward to where he lay, crying, 
** Come on boys, that shot floored him.” 

They were his last words for the murderer 
raised to a sitting position, and fired at the 
young miner, striking him in the breast and 
killing bim instantly. Then, as if reckless 
of his own life, he got upon a rock over- 
looking the men below him and fired two or 
three shots at them, crying at the same time, 
**Come up here, d n you, and I will 
kill every one of you.” 

He was leaning forward over the rock. A 
miner on the farther side of the cliff fired, 
and the shot evidently broke the desperado’s 
leg, for he staggered, lost his footing, and 
fell over the sheer face of the cliff. 

**A just death for such a man,” said a 
tall, dark miner, and the others echoed 
his sentiment. We bore the body of young 
Kendall down the hill and placed it upon 
his horse. We searched the body of the 
murderer, but found only a few hundred dol- 
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lars in gold, which none of us would touch. 
His remains were left for the wolves and the 
coyotes, while we took our sad trip back 
to the trading post, for young Kendall 
was a general favorite. The gallant gray 
horse had, during the fight, disappeared 
nor was he ever afterwards seen. We 
had been anxious to capture him, for 
we fancied upon his saddle or trappings 
might be found some explanation of who 
the murderer was and what led him to 
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commit the murder of the year before. 
It was thought by many that the three men 
belonged to Joaquin’s band and that two of 
them had killed the third to obtain his share of 
the gold. ‘*And it is my belief,” Tim 
always said, ‘‘that the man on the gray 
horse then killed the other and thus obtained 
all the treasure.” These were but conjec- 
tures, nor did we ever learn anything con- 
cerning either the man who was slain or 
those who committed the crime. 
S. S. Boynton. 
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THE COMING OF THE RIVER PIURAt 


THE COLORED COTTONS OF PERU.’ 


THE discovery of new and natural sources 
of wealth in Peru is an unending wonder. 
From the day in 1531 when Pizarro entered 
the bay of Paita, welcomed with gifts of 
flowers and fruit, whose brilliancy and lus- 
ciousness had been as yet unknown outside 
the Inca world, and the visit ashore, where 
the gentle-mannered subjects of the ‘‘religion 
of divine life” offered him the ‘‘ sparkling 
chicha in golden goblets,” that delightful 
land has presented the world an illuminated 
procession of revelations extendjng along 
three and a half centuries of its modern 
history. The Spaniard passed but a single 
day and night in the beautiful bay, and gave 
to his poetry the lovely image of e/ sol de 
Colan y la luna de Paita — the sun of Colan 
and the moon of Paita—in itself a story of 
heavenly beauty and delicious climate. 

But when to ransom Atahualpa, their 
adored Inca, the Peruvians filled a great 
apartment at Cajarmarca with gold as high 
asa man could reach, and the conquerors 


followed this first shipment with invoices of 
precious stones and metals, with the potato, 
the turkey and maize, with alpaca, wool, and 
vicuia, Peru became a prey to all the greed 
of Spain, and even since acknowledging the 
independence of the republic she has at- 
tempted to recapture the country. 

By the abuse of the aborigines, who were 
forced to labor in the mines, under the 
cruel treatment of the whites, the population 
became reduced from twelve millions of 
virtuous, contented beings, to three millions 
of heart-broken, melancholy slaves, and pov- 
erty seemed to stare the nation in the face. 
Then the world demanded guano, of which 
Peru had almost the exclusive store, and 
she came at once to the front as a leader in 
South American enterprise, with a magnifi- 
cent system of internal improvements. But 
even guano had an end. This product 
nearly exhausted, the nitrates of Tarapaca 
entered the breach to reinforce the weaken- 
ing resources of the republic. A devastating 


lLast year I sent to the Irrigation Congress at Los Angeles a few samples of the wonderful colored cottons of 
Peru, indigenous in the valley of the river Piura, the regions wherein Pizarro made his first permanent settlement 


before he undertook his murderous conquest of the Incas. 


These samples may be seen today in the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce of that city, but their story remains 


to be told. A. F.S. 
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war robbed the country of this source of 
wealth, and Peru suddenly found inexhaust- 
ible stores of petroleum, with which it is 
rapidly taking possession of the markets of 
the Pacific basin. But like California, it 
has at last discovered that its true strength 
lies in its agricultural ability, the fertility of 
its soil, cultivated one knows not how many 
centuries, and never ceasing to yield abun- 
dant crops. 

Green fields covered the coast plains 
under the benign influence of the Inca rule, 
which devised the economy of irrigation and 
impressed the discoverers with a sense of 
the wealth and the beauty of the land, now 
become a bald, gray, sterile waste under the 
tyranny of Spanish rule, but showing here 
and there a brilliant spot of verdure in the 
midst of the general aridity. 

One of the northern valleys, the Piura, 
now claims attention, because of the pro- 
duction of an extraordinary class of cotton. 
This article had not been thought of value 


for exportation until within the last three 
years, during which time it has become of 
great demand in England, far exceeding the 
supply, and is now attracting the attention 
of manufacturers of fine underwear and 


hosiery in the United States. Hitherto it 
has been used solely for the coarse ponchos 
of the peons and their striped saddle bags. 
And this fact suggests its value for miners’ 
blankets. 

The lands of the Piura lie four to five 
degrees south of the equator, and once in 
seven years are visited by an extraordinary 
flood, that, leaving the bed of the stream, 
wets a narrow belt along the banks, whereby 
some 1600 acres are made available for 
cultivation, all of which is now appro- 
priated to cotton. This one wetting gives 
five crops, two per year, and then the land 
rests to finish the cycle of seven years and 
another succession of five crops. The sep- 
tennial flood waters of the Piura continue to 
flow until some time in October, when the 
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people who live in the valley begin to sink 
wells in the sands of the river bottom for 
their daily domestic supplies. Besides this 
exceptional flood, there is an annual flood 
of less volume, which serves no use for irri- 
gation, because it is sunk ina bed too low 
to be accessible for aay such purpose without 
artificial works. These floods disappear in 
June or July of each year. 

The disappearance of the river is so grad- 
ual, it is not possible to designate the day 
when it takes place. Not so, however, its 
arrival, in February or March, when the 
bed of the stream has been dry for months 
and has been occupied for truck gardens. 

Then the people become thirsty for the 
river. Every traveler from the hill country 
is questioned as to where the river was when 
he passed. If he report that it is coming, a 
crowd of eager listeners and questioners sur- 
round him as if he brought important news 
from some foreign loan commission; and 
naturally enough, for the condition of the 
fiver, whether it contain much or little water, 
is the prophecy of the year’scrops. At last, 
generally about the middle of February, 
one hears of the river twenty leagues away 
and coming; a few days it is only ten leagues 
distant, and as it passes the upper haciendas 
the Indians turn out and welcome it with 
drums and fifes and fire-rockets. 

Sometimes there comes a disappointment; 
for when it seems a sure thing and the 
people in the city of Piura in the lower 
valley have begun to look for it the river has 
ceased to flow; it sinks away in the sand 
and they say ‘‘the river has gone back.” 
This, however, will last but a few days. 
Again it comes and we hear in Piura that 
‘* the river is but a league away and will be 
with us today.’’ Then every horse and 
saddle is brought out and the people leave 
the town to meet the messenger of glad 
tidings, of health and riches to the arid land. 

In all the year there is not in the north of 
Peru a feast to equal this. No fatigue is 
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felt by the multitudes who travel through the 
heavy sand; some on foot, some on donkeys 
— poor brutes, most patient of all created 
beings — carrying two or three grown men 
and women with a small family of half- 
grown children; others again are mounted 
on mules and then the elite on horses. All 
are glad. When you meet the river, it isa 
little trickling streamlet running here and 
there in search of the lowest places; it stops 
to fill the wells in its road that were ex- 
cavated last season, and then runs forward 
in the same little rill. A short distance 
farther up you will find it a respectable 
stream, where the boys and dogs run into it 
and lie down and revel, and in a little time 
can swim. It is for everybody a season 
of real joy, and to many a carnival of 
frolic. 

The spectacle of its approach witnessed 
from the bridge of Piura is a wonderful 
sight. You see the pioneers of the march- 
ing host come slowly around a bend of the 
river at the upper edge of the town, followed 
shortly by the surging army of thousands of 
people; you hear the music of the band, the 
murmur of five thousand voices and the din 
of rockets, which throw a smoking line 
along the air. 

The River has come. 

It has reached the bridge in the early 
evening and the band plays while the people 
dance on and under the bridge all night 
long, or as long as the increasing flood 
permits. If five thousand turn out to 
escort the river to Piura, it is met by 
more than twelve thousand at Catacaos, 
an Indian pueblo six miles lower down 
the stream 

And so the river Piura has a triumphal 
march from the mountains to the coast at 
Sechura, where, sadly enough, all this 
wealth and glory are cast into the sea and 
pass away forever. Two thousand million 
cubic meters per year are thus lost of a 
treasure worth more than any guano or 
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nitrate deposit, because it represents a 
source of life to the common people, who 
have only to stretch forth their hands in 
honest industry and secure its bounty. A 
concession has been given to an American 
civil engineer, who devised the system of 
irrigation for this valley several years ago, 
and who has succeeded in organizing a 
corporation for the purpose of developing 
the wealth which has slumbered ever since 
the Incas were dethroned. 

The cotton produced in the valley of the 
Piura shows varying shades from a rich 
dark brown to the purest white, so finely 
graded that one can scarcely tell where one 
color ends and the other begins. At the 
present time the cultivable area is so small 
that the demand for the market cannot be 
met. By the system proposed it is hoped 
to get more than a million acres of the fertile 
territory under the care of irrigation, when 
not only cotton, but sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
indigo, all the vegetables and fruits of the 
tropics, can be grown as they were centuries 
ago, and American capital will thus make 
an opening for American influence among a 
people most friendly to our country and 
in a land not so far from New York as 
Liverpool or San Francisco. A region too, 
that demands the lumber of the American 
north-west coast, its wheat, flour, and wine 
and canned goods, of which great quanti- 
ties are now imported from France and 
Italy. 

It is worthy of thought and experiment to 
determine the adaptability of our California 
soil and climate to the production of this 
wonderful cotton. It has failed when 
planted in other parts of Peru, but there is ~ 
no region of that republic so like the valley 
of the Piura as our own San Diego territory, 
in soil and climate, notwithstanding the 
great difference in latitude. 

The appearance of a Peruvian cotton field 
may well astonish an American planter, for 
in the five years of its growth the plant 
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often reaches a height of twenty feet, and 
in the weeks of ripening has all the beauty 
of an immense sunlit snowdrift. 

The ‘‘ Peruvian tree-cotton,” of which 
a good deal has been written, is really only 
an accident. The ‘‘trees” are from seed 
deposited in some wet place during an 
exceptionally high flood and left without 
attention during succeeding years. But 
where the supply of water permits, the crop 
is replanted each seven years, the second, 
third, and fourth, being the finest crops of 
each planting. There are low spots where 
veritable cotton orchards are found of which 
the trees are forty years old, but they receive 
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no attention, save when an extraordinary 
flood or rain may happen to give them a 
spasmodic vigor of life for a year or two. 
As the American sea-island cotton enters 
largely into the manufacture of silk in 
France; so the cotton of Peru is almost 
entirely used in the adulteration of woolen 
goods by English manufacturers, who claim 
it adds strength, luster, and protection 
against shrinkage. The colored cottons 
permit the make of certain very stylish 
‘*merino” goods of real sanitary quality, 
since there is no poison from the use of 
aniline dyes, and the colors, being natural, 
never fade. 
Alfred F. Sears, M. Am. S. C. £. 


AND DIVORCE. I. 


WHAT IS THE TEACHING OF THE SCRIPTURE UPON THE SUBJECT? 


THE Episcopal Clericus and clergymen 
of other Protestant denominations have re- 
cently, through the medium of the daily 
papers of San Francisco, announced their 
position upon the subject of divorce, and 
the remarriage of divorced persons, claim- 
ing that there is but one Scriptural justifi- 
cation for divorce, viz.:— adultery, and as- 
serting that they will refuse to marry per- 
sons who have been divorced upon any 
other grounds. This is a matter of grave 
concern to the community, and it seems 
proper to inquire whether the stigma thus 
attached, or attempted to be attached, to 
many excellent people and valuable mem- 
bers of society, to their families and friends, 
and to many of the wisest lawmakers of the 
land, is just, and warranted by the teach- 
ings of the Bible. 

It is conceded that ‘* divorce is altogether 
too rife in America,” that the marriage re- 


lation should be sundered only for sufficient 
cause, and when it is evident that thereby 
the good of the individual and community 
will be promoted; but that divorce should 
be limited to one cause, is denied. Looked 
at from a sociological standpoint, it seems 
sO apparent as tq require no affirmative ar- 
gument that it is wrong to insist that a good 
man or woman be required to maintain 
marital relations with a drunkard, a crimi- 
nal, or person of unsound mind; or that 
one party shall be strictly held to the mar- 
riage contract when the other party thereto 
persistently violates it. How are the inter- 
ests of society promoted by requiring the 
deserted husband or wife to pass a lifetime 
deprived of marital relations, and what gain 
can result from the imposition of such a 
heavy and unnecessary burden upon the in- 
dividual? Why compel the innocent to 
suffer for the sin of the guilty? What code 
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of ethics justifies a marital union, which 
results in bringing into the world idiotic 
children, or children inheriting such vicious 
and criminal taints as to stamp them from 
birth with a mark as ineradicable as that of 
Cain? 

If in reply it is said that in such cases 
divorce is not necessary,— let there be sepa- 
ration, but not an absolute dissolution of 
the marriage relation; the further question 
is at once suggested, is it wise or conducive 
to the best interests of society to bring 
about a class of men and women to whom 
marital relations are forbidden, yet who 
like other men and women possess the pas- 
sions and affections of the race, but to 
whom, solely because of the sins of 
others, is denied all lawful expression 
thereof? With the existence of any con- 


siderable number of such persons, what 
would be the inevitable consequence and 
effect upon community ? 


The answer may 
easily be given. 

Marriage was instituted for the perpetua- 
tion of the race, and the happiness of the 
individual; first, is the union of heart; sec- 
ond, the physical union; without the loyal 
affection, the companionship and the help- 
fulness of conjugal life, marriage fails to 
realize its ideal. 

And the Lord God said, It is not good that the 
man should be alone; I will make him an help- 
meet for him, 

When through the fault of one party, the 
true purpose of marriage is perverted, the 
extent to which the unoffending party must 
endure would seem to be a proper subject 
for legislative action; in time to come, 
when community rights are more insisted 
upon, stirpiculture may become the subject 
of statutory enactments, and for specified 
causes a dissolution of the marriage rela- 
tion, in the interests of society, without ac- 
tion upon the part either of husband or 
wife, may be insisted upon. 

Dropping the sociological side of the 
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question, let us consider it from the stand- 
The law of 
divorce, as given through Moses is con- 
tained in Deut. xxiv, 1, 2:— 

1, When a man hath taken a wife, and married 
her, and it come to pass that she find no favor in 
his eyes, because he hath found rome uncleanness 
in her: then let him write her a bill of divorce- 
ment, and give it in her hand, and send her out of 
his house. 

2. And when she is departed out of his house, 
she may go and be another man’s wife. 

The uncleanness thus constituted a law- 
ful cause of divorce, though an actual 
offense, did not include the sin of adultery; 
the punishment for that was death, not 
divorce, as shown by Deut. xxii, 22. 

From this it is clear that under the law of 
Moses divorce was permissible upon grounds 
other than adultery, and that being so 
divorced, the offending one was permitted 
to marry again. 

Matthew v, 31, 32, and Matthew xix, 
3-9, contain the words of Jesus Christ 
upon the subject, and it is contended that 
the language of these verses limits the right 
of divorce to one offense. But is such de- 
duction warranted by the text? In the time 
of the Saviour licentiousness abounded, 
and great abuses of the law of Moses 
existed; men divorced their wives at pleas- 
ure, without finding or alleging any un- 
cleanness. This was contrary to the letter 
as well as the spirit of the Mosaic law, see 
Deut. xxii, 13, and following, wherein it 
is shown that even hatred for a wife did not 
justify divorcing her. The question pro- 
pounded to Jesus in Matthew xix, 3, 
was,— 

‘* Ts it lawful for a man to put away his 
wife for every cause?” 

The answer to this and following ques- 
tion is given as follows:— 

4. And he answered and said unto them, Have 


ye not read, that he which made them at the be- 
ginning made them male and female, 


5. And said, for this cause shall a man leave 
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father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife: 
and they twain shall be one flesh ? 


6. Wherefore they are no more twain but one 
flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder. 


7. They say unto him, Why did Moses then com- 
mand to give a writing of divorcement, and to put 
her away ? 

8. He saith unto them, Moses because of the 
hardness of your hearts suffered you to put away 
your wives: but from the beginning it was not so. 


9. And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except it be for fornication, and 
shall marry another, committeth adultery: and 
whoso marrieth her which is put away doth com- 
mit adultery. 


Matthew v, 31, 32, reads as follows: — 

31. It hath been said, Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, let him give her a writing of divorce- 
ment: 

32. But I say unto you, that whosoever shall put 
away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, 
causeth her to commit adultery: and whosoever 
shall marry her that is divorced committeth adul- 
tery. 

All who accept the Bible as the word of 
God must admit that it is a just book; that 
rightly interpreted, it imposes no grievous 
burdens upon humanity. In Matthew xi, 
20, the Saviour declares, — 

**My yoke is easy and my burden is 
light.” 

Yet that interpretation of the sacred text 
which makes adultery the only cause of 
divorce, imposes heavy, unnecessary, and 
sometimes unendurable burdens upon many 
of God’sown. Says Jesus in Luke xi, 46:— 

Woe unto you also ye lawyers! for ve lade men 
with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye your- 
selves touch not the burdens with one of your fin- 
gers. 

Let public expounders of God’s word 
beware, lest they render themselves liable to 
this woe. 

Scriptural precepts are briefly rendered, 
and often the language is intended rather 
as an illustration of some principle than as a 
literal statement, as for instance in Mat- 


thew v, 32, where it is said that the put- 
ting away of the wife saving for fornication, 
‘*causeth her to commit adultery;” cer- 
tainly this does not admit of a literal con- 
struction: nor do verses 39, 40, 41, and 42 
of the same chapter. Who, now, under- 
stands these as requiring that, smitten on 
one cheek, the other should be turned also; 
that if a man is sued and loses his coat, 
duty requires him to give his cloak 
also; that if compelled to go a mile, he 
shall voluntarily go twain; that to him who 
asks must be given, and to him who would 
borrow a loan must be made ?—the lan- 
guage of these verses is as plain as is that of 
the verses relating to divorce, and prefaced 
by the same ‘‘ But I say unto you.” 

But why, even though the Saviour had 
used the word ‘‘ adultery” in the place of 
‘* fornication,” should a literal interpreta- 
tion be insisted upon in the one case and not 
in the others? And what interpretation is to 
be given Matthew v, 28? 

If this sin is the only just ground for 
divorce, does the sin in the heart consti- 
tute such ground ? 

Neither in Matthew v, 32, nor in Mat- 
thew xix, 9, does Jesus say that ‘‘ adult- 
ery” is the one and only sufficient cause 
for divorce; he does not name it as a cause; 
that offense was then punishable by death. 
In both verses the word used to express the 
requisite offense is fornication. If adultery 
only was meant, why was not that plain, 
unmistakable term used instead of one hav- 
ing various meanings? The Greek word 
translated fornication, as designating sexual 
sin, is not synonymous with the word trans- 
lated adultery, and the words were not 
used interchangeably. In our Saviour’s 
day an ‘‘idolator,” ‘‘one disobedient of 
God’s law,” ‘‘ one guilty of vile conduct,” 
or of behavior calculated to bring contempt 
upon the husband, was guilty of fornica- 
tion. 

The Septuagint version of the Bible in 
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Judges xix, 2, says that the wife of the 
Levite in leaving him and returning to her 
father’s home, though no charge of adultery 
is made, and the circumstances preclude 
the idea of such offense, committed forni- 
cation; also, in Numbers xv, 39, willful 
disobedience to God’s commands is called 
fornication; and in Psalm Ixxiii, 26-27, 
distrust in God is called fornication. 

It is claimed that Matthew xix, 9, is to 
be understood as an abolition of the law of 
Moses; but the Saviour plainly states in 
Matthew v, 17,— 

Think not I am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets; I am not come to destroy but to fulfill. 

Matthew xix, 8, cannot be so construed 
as to charge that the Almighty, the just and 
unchangeable God, in his law given by 
Moses, for any cause connived at sin. The 
hardness of heart referred to must have 
been like that which the interrogating 
Pharisees possessed, that which had. caused 
the abuse of the Mosaic law, and it was 
this which from the beginning ‘‘ was not 
so.” 

The correctness of this construction is 
confirmed by Ezra x, commencing with 
verse 3, where is given an account of the 
putting away of the wives and children of 
certain of the Jews, who had ‘taken 
strange wives of the people of the land.” 
This putting away was not for adultery, 
nor was it suffered because of the hardness 
of the hearts of the people; but it was com- 
manded by Ezra to be done ‘‘ according 
to the law,” in fulfillment of a solemn 
covenant with God, and to gain his appro- 
bation. 

‘¢ What therefore God hath joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder.” Stress is 
laid upon this passage by those who con- 
tend that divorce should be granted for 
one cause only, but how does it strengthen 
their position? If God joins together all 
who are married, and man is not to divorce 
such, then none can be divorced. If God 
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does not join together all that are married, 
then who can say who are thus joined? 

There have been cases where a married 
man or woman has, under sudden tempta- 
tion, fallen, confessed, and been forgiven, 
and thereafter, as before, lived a virtuous 
and happy married life. There are other 
cases where sin has not been committed, yet 
where marital happiness and affection does 
not exist,— of such cases, which are joined 
of God? 

A free, but fair interpretation of the 
Saviour’s language, as given in Matthew v, 
32, and xix, 9, is, ‘* No, it is not lawful or 
right for you to put away your wives. for 
every cause. Under the law of Moses you 
are permitted to do so for certain causes, 
but you are abusing that law in divorcing 
your wives that you may the easier gratify 
your desires, and thus not only your divorced 
wives, but the whole community is, being 
debauched.. Isay to you. that you must not 
divorce your wives unless for an offense so 
serious as to justify such an extreme meas- 
ure.” 

This seems to have been the understand- 
ing of the Apostle Paul, who certainly did 
not construe the Saviour’s language to mean 
that adultery was the only offense justifying 
divorce, as he allowed the believing hus- 
band or wife, when deserted by unbe- 
lieving marriage companions, to remarry, 
as witness I Corinthians vii, 15, where he 
says:— 

15. But if the unbelieving depart, let him 
depart. A brother or sister is not under bondage 
in such cases. 

The fathers of the Church, and many 
eminent Christians of later days, have ex- 
pressed themselves as understanding the 
language of Jesus as permitting divorce for 
other causes, and it was not until the canon 
law that it was restricted to that offense. 

Justin Martyr, who wrote within fifty. 
years after the death of St. John, approved 
of a divorce in a certain case, because of 
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unrighteous and ungodly deeds, yet where 
no adultery was charged. 

Tertullian says: ‘* Christ teaches not 
contrary to Moses. . . He would 
not have marriage . kept with 
ignominy, permitting thence divorce,” and 
explains Christ’s words by adding, ‘‘ that 
he might marry another.” 

Origen says, ‘‘To endure faults worse 
than adultery or fornication seems a thing 
unreasonable,” and plainly shows his under- 
standing upon the subject. 

Lactantius, Basil, Epiphanius, Ambrose, 
Jerome, Austin, as also the Counsel of 
Agatha, A. D. 506, the Emperor Theo- 
dosius, and Valentinian, Lea, and many 
others, hold to the same construction of the 
Saviour’s language, and that as used by 
him the word ‘‘ fornication ” is not limited 
in meaning to adultery or sexual sin. 

Wyckliff, of the Reformation, says, ‘‘Di- 
vorce is lawful to the Christian for many 
other causes equal to adultery.” 

Martin Luther says, ‘‘ A man may send 
away a proud Vashti and marry an Esther in 
her stead.” 

Melancthon says that divorce is lawful 
for ‘‘cruel usage and danger of life.” 
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Erasmus maintained that the words of 
Christ comprehended many other causes of 
divorce under the name of fornication. 

Bucer, Fagius, Musculus, Gaulter, He- 
mingius, and many others of acknowledged 
learning and piety, have expressed them- 
selves to the same effect. 

The Roman Church, claiming to possess 
within itself the authority to decree doc- 
trines, may to a degree be consistent in its 
position regarding this question, but it is 
surprising that Protestants should adopt and 
contend forsuckanerror. It is a fact that in 
the community at large, and among Christian 
people of the different sects, there are great 
and increasing numbers of those who dis- 
aprove of and dissent from the teaching of 
Rome upon divorce, and no greater author- 
ity will be accorded to the ill-advised and 
unwarranted utterances of bodies of Protest- 
ant clergymen upon the subject. Such 
utterances serve only to weaken the influ- 
ence of, and detract from confidence in, 
those who as professional leaders of religious 
thought and interpreters of God’s word 
should be conservators of truth, and seek to 
maintain in the highest degree the respect 


and confidence of an intelligent public. 
EZ. i. B. 


REJOINDER BY THE REVEREND W. W. BOLTON. 


I HAVE been asked by the Editor to make 
some general remarks from the point of 
view of a priest to the above statement of a 
layman. E. H. B. is evidently an interest- 
ed party and pleads with the force of despair 
for recognition by the churches. His 
question is ‘‘ What saith the Scripture ?”’ 
and though in his ardor he goes off from 
the main line to discuss divorce from the 
point, ‘‘What saith my desire?’’ he really 
brings forward a very formidable array of 


texts, which he interprets in defense of his 
position. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
Scriptures can be made to say anything. 
Satan, as we all know, has more than once 
quoted Scripture in his own favor. Every 
heresy in the world today stoutly asserts 
Scripture in its defense. Every theological 
fancy and whim flies to the Scriptures, and 
here finds protection and reason for its 
existence. 

The real question is, on this matter of 
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divorce and the Bible, ‘‘ What is the true 
interpretation?” There cannot be two inter- 
pretations of these texts quoted by E. H. B., 
diametrically opposed to each other and 
both true. God cannot in His word face 
both ways. E. H. B. quotes these texts as 
against divorce by adultery alone ; the in- 
terpretation of the ages gives them that 
exact explanation. The Papal Church, 
the Episcopal Church, and various clergy- 
men of other denominations, simply fall in 
with what is called the ‘* Catholic” inter- 
pretation; they dare not do otherwise, 
since such an interpretation comes with 
the force of unalterable truth behind it. 

E. H. B. will not mistake me in the use 
of the term ‘‘ Catholic.” It does not mean 
a ‘* Roman Catholic” interpretation, unless 
such is in keeping with something far 
greater than the witness of that mighty body 
of Christians. It means the general con- 
sensus of the Christian ages. To the 
Christian Church as a whole the gift of 
infallibility was given by Christ. What has 
been the steady teaching (despite much 
that has clung to it or grown about it that 
is false), such is ‘* The Truth,” and the 
real interpretation of the Scriptures. The 
true interpreter of the Bible is neither E. 
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H. B. nor W. W. B. but the whole Christian 
Church, not only of the nineteenth century, 
but of all the nineteen centuries, and this 
voice will be found (amid much that is 
discordant) to be against the granting of 
divorce for aught save adultery. 

The Bible is ‘‘a just book.” There is 
no book of laws in the world at all to be 
compared to it. But it calls for just treat- 
ment at men’s hands. The law books of 
today are understood and stand for an 
interpretation in harmony with the ages 
that are past. There is a consentient tes- 
timony of inestimable value and every judge 
and lawyer feels the force thereof. The 
Bible requires like treatment. The utter- 
ance of churches or bodies of clergymen 
cannot be made in defiance of such treat- 
ment,— and though men seeking their own 
ends and finding the professional leaders 
and conservators of truth not willing to fall 
into line with what may, for the time, win 
the confidence of an intelligent public, shall 
call out against what they are pleased to 
term ‘the churches’ ill-advised and un- 
warranted utterances,” the clergy can do 
nothing else but stand firm to the old paths 
where is the good way and true and lasting 
rest for souls. 

W. W. Bolton. 


Rector of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
San Francisco. 





NO MAN SO LOW. 


No MAN so low but he may rise again. 

The mountain towers above the common plain, 
Yet once he fought and struggled hard for birth, 
Deep in the molten, seething womb of earth. 


Carrie Blake Morgan. 














AT SUNSET. 
BARS of cloud against the sky 
Stay its blue immensity. 


Underneath, the tumbling brine 
Beats to the horizon line. 


Lapping lines across its face 
Mark where the leaping breakers race 





Over the hill’s round-shouldered rim 
Peers the young moon, shy and slim. 


Far fields of the Sierra’s snows 
Blaze with the sun’s departing rose. 


In the valley, shadows play 
Hide and seek with tired day. 


And I—who may not see her dawn— 

Bless sweet Earth, still swinging on, 

Careless of one poor lover gone. 
DOROTHEA LUMMIS. 
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BABOO’S PIRATES. 


THE AUTHOR OF 


‘“THE PANGLIMA MUDA” 


AND OTHER 


MALAYAN STORIES. 


HERE was a scuffle in the outer 
office, and a thin, piping voice 
was calling down all the curses 
of the Koran on the heads of 
my great top-heavy Hindoo 
guards. 

**Sons of dogs,” I heard in 
the most withering contempt, 
** I will see the Tuan Consul. Know he is 


my father.” 
A tall Sikh, with his great red turban 


awry and his brown kaki uniform torn and 
soiled, pushed through the bamboo chicks 
and into my presence. 


He was dragging a little bit of naked 
humanity by the folds of its faded cotton 
sarong. 

The powerful soldier was hot and flushed, 
and a little stream of blood trickling from 
his finger tips showed where they had come 


in contact with his captive’s teeth. It was 
as though an elephant had been worried by 
a pariah cur. 

‘Your Excellency,” he said, salaaming 
and gasping for breath. 

‘*It is Baboo, the Harimau-Anak!” 

Baboo wrenched from the guard’s grasp 
and glided up to my desk. The back of his 
open palm went to his forehead and his big 
brown eyes looked appealingly up into 
mine. 

** What is it, Tiger-Child ?” I asked, be- 
stowing on him the title the Malays of 
Kampong Glam had given him as a per- 
petual reminder of his famous adventure. 

Dimples came into either tear-stained 
cheek. He smoothed out the rents in his 
small sarong, and without deigning to 


notice his late captor, said in a soft sing- 
song voice :— ‘ 

‘*Tuan Consul, Baboo want to go with 
the Heaven-Born to Pahang. Baboo six 
years old,— can fight pirates like Aboo Din, 
the father. May Mohammed make. Tuan 
as odorous as musk!” 

** You area boaster before Allah, Baboo,” 
I said, smiling. 

Baboo dropped his head in perfectly sim- 
ulated contrition. 

‘*T have thought much, Tuan.” 

News had come to me that an American 
merchant ship had been wrecked near the 
mouth of the Pahang River, and that the 
Malays, who were at the time in revolt 
against the English Resident, had taken 
possession of its cargo of petroleum and 
made prisoners of the crew. 

I had asked the colonial governor for a 
guard of five Sikhs and a launch, that I 
might steam up the coast and investigate 
the alleged outrage before appealing of- 
ficially to the British government. 

Of course Baboo went, much to the dis- 
gust of Aboo Din, the syce. 

I never was able to refuse the little 
fellow anything, and I knew if I left him 
behind he would be revenged by running 
away. 

I had vowed again and again that Baboo 
should stay lost the next time he indulged 
in his periodicai vanishing act, but each time 
when night came and Aboo Din, the syce, 
and Fatima, the mother, crept pathetically 
along the veranda to where I was smoking 
and steeling my heart against the little 
rascal. I would snatch up my cork helmet 
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and spring into my cart, which Aboo Din 
had kept waiting inside the stabies for the 
moment when I should relent. 

Since Baboo had become a hero and 
earned the appellation of the Harimau- 
Anak, his vanity directed his footsteps 
toward Kampong Glam, the Malay quarter 
of Singapore. Here he was generally to be 
found, seated on a richly hued Indian rug, 


>. 
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Tuan Consul and Aboo Din, the father, 
had found him and kissed him many times. 

Often he enlarged on the well known 
story and repeated long conversations that 
he had had with the tiger while they were 
journeying through the jungle. 

A brass lamp hung above his head in which 
the cocoanut oil sputtered and burned and 
cast a fitful half-light about the box-like stall. 

Only the eager faces of the 
listeners stood out clear and 
distinct against the shadowy 
background of tapestries from 
Madras and Bokhara, soft 
rich rugs from Afghanistan 
and Persia, curiously wrought 
finger bowls of brass and cop- 
per from Delhi and Siam, 
and piles of cunningly painted 
sarongs from Java. 

Close against a naked fish- 
erman sat the owner of the 
bazaar in tall, conical, silk- 
plaited hat and flowing robes, 
ministering to the wants of 
the little actor, as the soft, 
monotonous voice paused for 
a brief instant for the tiny 
cups of black coffee. 

I never had the heart to 
interrupt him in the midst of 
one of these dramatic re- 
citals, but would stand re- 
spectfully without the circle 
of light until he had finished 
the last sentence. 


‘* SHADOWY FORMS WERE LEAPING FROM THE BRANCHES.”’ 


with his feet drawn up under him, amid a 
circle of admiring shopkeepers, syces, kebuns, 
and fishermen, narrating for the hundredth 
time how he had been caught at Changi by 
a tiger, carried through the jungle on its 
back until he came to a great banyan tree, 
into which he had crawled while the tiger 
slept, how a sladang (wild bull) came out 
of the lagoon and killed the tiger, and how 


He was not frightened when 
I kicked the squatting natives right and left, 
and he did not forget to arise and touch 
the back of his open palm to his forehead, 
with a calm, reverent, ‘‘ Tabek, Tuan,” 
(Greeting, my lord). 
So Baboo went with us to fight pi- 
rates. 
He unrolled his mat out on the bow, 
where every dash of warm: salt water wet 
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his brown skin, and where he could watch 
the flying fish dash across our way. 

He was very quiet during the two days of 
the trip, as though he were fully conscious 
of the heavy responsibility that rested upon 
his young shoulders. I had called hima 
boaster and it had cut him to the quick. 

We found the wreck of the Bunker Hill 
on a sunken coral reef near the mouth of 
the Pahang River, but every vestige of her 
cargo and stores was gone, even to the 
glass in her cabin windows and the brasses 
on her rails. 

We worked in along the shore and kept a 
lookout for camps or signals, but found 
none. 

I decided to go up the river as far as pos- 
sible in the launch in hope of coming across 
some trace of the missing crew, although I 
was satisfied that they had been captured 
by the noted rebel chief, the Orang 
Kayah of Semantan, or by his more 
famous lieutenant, the crafty Pan- 
glima Muda of Jempol, and were 
being held for ransom. | 

It was late in the afternoon when © 
we entered the mouth of the Sungi 
Pahang. 

Aboo Din advised a delay until 
the next morning. 

‘*The Orang Kayah’s Malays 
are pirates, Tuan,” he said, with a 
sinister shrug of his bare shoulders, 
‘*he has many men and swift 
praus; the Dutch, at Rio, have sold 
them guns, and they have their 
krisses,—they are cowards in the 
day.” 

I smiled at the syce’s fears. 

I knew that the days of piracy 
in the Straits of Malacca, save for 
an occasional outbreak of high-sea 
petty larceny on a Chinese lumber 
junk or a native trader’s tonkang, 
were past, and I did not believe 
that the rebels would have the 
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hardihood to attack, day or night, a boat, 
however unprotected, bearing the Ameri- 
can flag. 

For an hour or more we ran along be- 
tween the mangrove-bound shores against 
a swiftly flowing, muddy current. 

The great tangled roots of these trees 
stood up out of the water like a fretwork 
of lace, and the interwoven branches above 
our heads shut out the glassy glare of the 
sun. We pushed on until the dim twilight 
faded out, and only a phosphorescent glow 
on the water remained to reveal the snags 
that marked our course. 

The launch was anchored for the night 
close under the bank, where the maze of 
mangroves was beginning to give place to 
the solid ground and the jungle. 

Myriads of fireflies settled down on us 
and hung from the low limbs of the over- 
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hanging trees, relieving the hot, murky 
darkness with their thousands of throbbing 
lamps. 

From time to time a crocodile splashed 
in the water as he slid heavily down the 
clayey bank at the bow. 

In the trees and rubber vines all about 
usa colony of long-armed wah-wah mon- 
keys whistled and chattered, and farther 
away the sharp, rasping note of a cicada 
kept up a continuous protest at our in- 
vasion 

At intervals the long, quivering yell of a 
tiger frightened the garrulous monkeys into 
silence, and made‘ us [peer apprehensively 
toward the impenetrable blackness of the 
jungle. 

Aboo Din came to me as I was arranging 
my mosquito curtains for the night. He was 
casting quick, timid glances over his shoul- 
der as he talked. 

**«Tuan, I no like this place. Too close 
bank. Ten boat-lengths down stream bet- 
ter. Baboo swear by Allah he sees faces 
behind trees,—once, twice. Baboo good 
eyes.” 

I shook off the uncanny feeling that the 
place was beginning to cast over me, and 
turned fiercely on the faithful Aboo Din. 

He slunk away with a low salaam, mut- 
tering something about the Heaven-Born 
being all wise, and later I saw him in deep 
converse with his first-born under a palm- 
thatched cadjang on the bow. 

I was half inclined to take Aboo Din’s 
advice and drop down the stream. Then it 
occurred to me that I might better face an 
imaginary foe than the whirlpools and sunken 
snags of the Pahang. 

I posted sentinels fore and aft and lay 
down and closed my eyes to the legion of 
fireflies that made the night luminous, and 
my ears to the low musical chant that arose 
fiftfully from among my Malay servants on 
the stern. 

The Sikhs were big, massive fellows, 
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fully six feet tall, with towering red turbans 
that accentuated their height fully a foot. 

They were regular artillery men from 
Fort Canning, and had seen service all over 
India. 

They had not been in Singapore long 
enough to become acquainted with the 
Malay language or character, but they 
knew their duty ard I trusted to their 
military training rather than to my Malay’s 
superior knowledge, for our safety during 
the night. 

I found out later that the cunning in 
Baboo’s small brown finger was worth all 
the precision and drill in the Sikh ser- 
geant’s great body. 

I fell asleep at last, lulled by the tenderly 
crooned promises of the Koran, and the 
drowsy intermittent prattle of the monkeys 
among the varnished leaves above. The 
night was intensely hot, not a breath of 
air could stir within our living cabin, and 
the cooling moisture which always comes 
with nightfall on the equator was lapped 
up by the thirsty fronds above our heads, 
so that I had not slept many hours before 
I awoke dripping with perspiration, and 
faint. 

There was an impression in my mind 
that I had been awakened by the falling of 
glass. 

The Sikh saluted silently as I stepped 
out on the deck. 

It lacked some hours of daylight, and 
there was nothing to do but go back to my 
bed, vowing never again to camp for the 
night along the steaming shores of a jungle- 
covered stream. 

I slept but indifferently ; I missed the 
cooling swish of the punkah, and all through 
my dreams the crackle and breaking of 
glass seemed to mingle with the insistent 
buzz of the tiger-gnats. 

Baboo’s diminutive form kept flitting be- 
tween me and the fireflies. 

The first half lights of morning were 
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struggling down through the green canopy 
above when I was brought to my feet by the 
discharge of a Winchester and a long, shrill 
cry of fright and pain. 

Before I could disentangle myself from 
the meshes of the mosquito net I could see 
dimly a dozen naked forms drop lightly on to 
the deck from the obscurity of the bank, 
followed in each case by a long, piercing 
scream of pain. 

I snatched up my revolver and rushed 
out on to the deck in my bare feet. 

Some one grasped me by the shoulder 
and shouted: 

‘Jaga biak, biak, Tuan, (be careful, 
Tuan), pirates!” 

I recognized Aboo Din’s voice, and I 
checked myself just as my feet came in con- 
tact with a broken beer bottle. 

The entire surface of the little deck was 
strewn with glittering star-shaped points 
that corresponded with the fragments before 
me. 

I had not a moment to investigate, how- 
ever, for in the gloom, where the bow of 
the launch touched the foliage-meshed 
bank, a scene of wild confusion was taking 
place. 

Shadowy forms were leaping, one after 
another, from the branches above on to the 
deck. I slowly cocked my revolver, doubt- 
ing my senses, for each time one of the in- 
vaders reached the deck he sprang into the 
air with the long, thrilling cry of pain that 
had awakened me, and with another bound 
was on the bulwarks and over the side of 
the launch clinging to the railing. 

With each cry, Baboo’s mocking voice 
came out, shrill and exultant, from behind a 
pile of life-preservers. ‘*O, Allah, judge 
the dogs. They would kris the great Tuan 
as he slept—the pariahs—but they forgot so 
mean a thing as Baboo!” 

The smell of warm blood filled the air, 
and a low snarl among the rubber vines re- 
vealed the presence of a tiger. 
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I felt Aboo Din’s hand tremble on my 
shoulder. 

The five Sikhs were drawn up in battle 
array before the cabin door, waiting for the. 
I glanced at them and 


word of command. 
hesitated. 

‘* Tid ’apa, Tuan” “(never mind), Aboo 
Din whispered with a proud ring in his 
voice. 

‘* Baboo blow Orang Kayah’s men away 
with the breath of his mouth.” 

As he spoke the branches above the bow 
were thrust aside and a dark form hung for 
an instant as though in doubt, then shot 
straight down upon the corrugated surface of 
the deck. 

As before, a shriek of agony heralded the 
descent, followed by Baboo’s laugh, then 
the dim shape sprang wildly upon the bul- 
wark, lost its hold, and went over with a 
great splash among the labyrinth of snakelike 
mangrove roots. 

There was the rushing of many heavy 
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forms through the red mud, a snapping of 
great jaws, and there was no mistaking the 
almost mortal cry that arose from out the 
darkness. I had often heard it when pad- 
dling softly up one of the wild Malayan 
rivers. 

It was the death cry of a wah wah mon- 
key facing the cruel jaws of a crocodile. 

I plunged my fingers into my ears to 
smother the sound. I understood it all 
now. Baboo’s pirates, the dreaded Orang 
Kayah’s rebels, were the troop of monkeys 
we had heard the night before in the tam- 
busa trees. 

**Baboo,” I shouted, 
What does this all mean?” 

The Tiger-Child glided from behind the 
protecting pile, and came close up to my legs. 

‘*Tuan,” he whimpered, ‘‘ Baboo see 
many faces behind trees. Baboo ’fraid for 
Tuan,— Tuan great and good,— save Baboo 
from tiger,— Baboo break up all glass bottles 
— old bottles — Tuan no want old bottle — 
Baboo and Aboo Din, the father, put 
them on deck so when Orang Kayah’s 
men come out of jungle and drop from 
trees on deck they cut their feet on glass. 
Baboo is through talking,— Tuan no whip 
Baboo!” 

There was the pathetic little quaver in 
his voice that I knew so well. 


‘come here! 
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‘*But they were monkeys, Baboo, not 
pirates.” 

Baboo shrugged his brown shoulders and 
kept his eyes on my feet. 

‘*Allah is good! ” he muttered. 

Allah was good, they might have been 
pirates. 

The snarl of the tiger was growing 
more insistent and near. I gave the or- 
der and the boat backed out into mid- 
stream. 

As the sun was reducing the gloom of the 
sylvan tunnel to a translucent twilight, we 
floated down the swift current toward the 
ocean. 

I had given up all hope of finding the 
shipwrecked men, and decided to ask the 
government to send a gunboat to demand 
their release. 

As the bow of the launch passed the 
wreck of the Bunker Hill and responded 
to the long even swell of the Pacific, Ba- 
boo beckoned sheepishly to Aboo Din, and 
together they swept all trace of his adven- 
ture into the green waters. 

Among the souvenirs of my sojourn in 
Golden Chersonese is a bit of amber-col- 
ored glass bearing the world-renowned name 
of a London brewer. There is a dark stain 
on one side of it that came from the hairy 
foot of one of Baboo’s *‘ pirates.” 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 


PLEASURE. 


PLEASURE is like perfect liquor, 
Sweet to taste and after taste,— 
And like, too, in that when gotten 
We imbibe too much, then waste, 
And we find when pleasure passes 
Life is empty as the glasses. 


Sigismund Blumann. 
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AN 


OREGONIAN POET HERMIT. 


THERE is nothing strange for a man to live 
Alone in a mountain dell ; 

Sweet solitude will always give 

A quiet peace to such as dwell 

Within the circle of her arm. 

Perhaps to “‘ Mart” it was a charm 

For his declining years and age,— 

They pass him by as Hermit Sage. 


ENIUS ofttimes dwells in 
queer places. Until recently 
no portion of the United 
States could have been more 
isolated, and farther from the 
haunts of civilization than 
Tillamook. In this ideal 
asylum for a recluse or her- 
mit poet, a number of men who at one 
time enjoyed fortune or distinction, have 
found refuge. Some of them in their de- 
clining years, are there yet. Tillamook isa 
region on the coast of Oregon, shut off from 
the rest of the State by the densely wooded 
Coast Range. 

Until the past few years, the lethargic, 
clam-subsisting Coast Indians lived, or 
rather existed in a state of semi-hibernation, 
undisturbed, and the eyes of white men had 
not yet heheld the undulating prairies, or 
penetrated the dense jungles along the 
streams of this coast country. The impas- 
sable Coast Range seemed to preclude any 
connection with the rest of the world, and 
the general aspect filled the beholder with 
lonesomeness. The placid bays, lagoons, 
and tide inlets, with a cast of somber blue, 
and the wide, deep rivers, over-hung with 
drooping foliage intertwined with long 
garlands of trailing mosses, imparted a deep 
sense of gloom to the first inhabitants. 
Yet, this is not all. There are wide 
stretches ‘‘of glimmering beaches, pictur- 
esque promontories, weird caves,” and 
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farther in the interior, are wild cataracts, 
plashing aimlessly over rugged precipices, 
and streams, roaring through echoing caifi- 
ons. 

What strange fancy led the poet hermit, 
Sam Smith, to this solitary refuge, no one 
knows, but knowing his nature, one would 
not wonder at his remaining. 

He built a small log cabin on a stream 
called ‘‘ Slab Creek,” about two miles from 
the beach, and not far from Nestucca Bay. 
Civilization works wondrous changes some- 
times, and now the stream bears the romantic 
name of ‘‘Kiawanda Brook.” Sam Smith 
lived in his rustic habitation, little noticed 
by his few neighbors, and his only com- 
panions were a dog and cat. The settlers 
regarded him as an ‘‘odd old man,” and as 
is often the case in pioneer life, supposed, 
perhaps, he had good reasons for living a 
lonely life in a remote country. They 
never dreamed that his soul heaved with the 
fire of poetic passion, as he contemplated 
the works of nature around him. The 
unappreciative settler saw only water, brush, 
and rock. Sam Smith saw pictures, master- 
pieces. Yet the old man was jovial in 
disposition, and always had a word of good 
cheer for those who chanced to meet him. 
Some of the more inquisitive eventually 
learned how the hermit acquired a living. 

Surely, he could produce nothing on his 
place, and he was often seen carrying 
provisions from a store, a few miles distant. 
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He received a draft for one hundred dollars 
occasionally, and it was for something he 
had written in the past. It was whispered 
that he was an author, and the writer of this 
sketch was told, ‘*Ole man Smith had 
some queer writin’s and would tell interestin’ 
stories of his life if you’d see him.” 

Samuel W. Smith was born in Fayette 
County, Indiana, in 1831. He was educa- 
ted for the law, and taught school for a 
while, but went to California when the gold 
fever broke out. 

After varied experiences, he enlisted in 
Company A, 4th Infantry, California Volun- 
teers, in 1861, and served until 1866 in 
California. He was commissioned lieuten- 
ant of his company by Governor Low, and 
was popularly called Captain Smith, by old 
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Californians. Papers show he was a mem- 
ber of Mariposa Masonic Lodge. 

In 1870, Captain Smith made a rich 
strike in the gold diggings, and three years 
later went to San Francisco with quite a 
sack of glittering dust. He lost everything 
in one of Flood’s big stock deals, and while 
walking the streets trying to devise means 
to get a meal, the thought struck him that 
he had an old manuscript which he had 
submitted to John Woodward, the actor. 
Woodward had rejected the play as worth- 
less, and now Captain Smith submitted it 
to J. C. Williamson, who was playing some 
part at the California Theater. Williamson 
took it, and said he would see what he 
could do with it. He tried in in San 
Francisco and elsewhere, but had poor luck, 
however he gave Sam Smith one hundred 
dollars for the play. Williamson afterward 





“‘PLASHING AIMLESSLY OVER RUGGED 
PRECIPICES.”’ 
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“(HIS OLD CABIN ALMOST HIDDEN BY 
GROWING BRUSH.”’ 


went to Australia, where he presented the 


play with brilliant success. 

The name of the play is ‘‘ Struck Oil.” 
It has been played in the leading theaters 
in all the large cities of the world, and was 


immensely popular in its time. It was the 
foundation of Williamson’s princely fortune, 
and enabled him to own several of the 
largest theaters in Melbourne and Sydney. 

Captain Smith also wrote ‘‘ The Blue and 
the Gray,” ‘* Fonda, the Trapper’s Bride,” 
and several other popular plays, but never 
realized much from them. Williamson 
occasionally remembered him with small 
amounts of money, and at one time sent 
him a draft for one thousand dollars, so the 
old man never really suffered for the neces- 
saries of life during his latter days. Captain 
Smith also wrote several pastoral poems, 
though none have been published. Some 
of these showed marks of genuis, though 
they are eccentric. They usually describe 
Californian scenes. 

The lines at the beginning of this sketch 
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are characteristic of his work, and were 
written while he lived in his hut on Slab 
Creek. They are from a pastoral poem, 
entitled ‘‘ Birds’ Nests among the Cedars.” 

Sam Smith lived in Tillamook to see it 
transformed from a wilderness to a progress- 
ive, settled community, though his declining 
years probably prevented him from seeking 
a more secluded retreat. Before he died 
he wrote a few articles for a local paper, 
describing his abode and surroundings in 
his happiest vein. His health failed in 
1891, however, and he was obliged to go to 
the Portland hospital for treatment, where 
he died October 5, 1891. His remains 
rest in Lone Fir Cemetery at East Portland, 
Oregon. His old cabin, almost hidden by 
growing brush, is still unoccupied and 
unclaimed. It is situated on government 
land, and the thousands of summer visitors 
who frequent Nestucca Beach, tramp across 
his deserted claim, angling for trout in the 
silvery waters of Kiawanda Brook, little 
dreaming that they are trespassing on the 


‘* PILLED THE BEHOLDER WITH LONESOMENESS.”’ 
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last dwelling place of one, who in the past, The poet of the present 
electrified the theatrical world with drama Must spin ° golden thread, 
and with song. With diamond scintillations, 
. Or it never will be read. 
Here are a few stanzas from the intro- Our little natural stories 
duction to ‘‘Birds’ Nests among the Cedars,” Are low and growing lower, 
a pastoral poem of considerable length, which Art has grasped the pencil 


has never been published :— And Nature is no more. 


There are yet unwritten stories, Perhaps one in ten thousand 
That never have been told, Kneels yet at Nature’s throne; 
Of that country, now a vineyard, If so, then I have brothers 
But once the land of gold. And sisters of my own. 
If I write one, who will read it? To such I'll tell the story ; 
Not the many,— will the few? If they shall pass it by, 
I will write it, yes, will write it, It has no bloom of promise, 


And the bud had better die. 
W. F. D. Jones. 


If only read by you. 





FLORENCE. 


ENAMORED of thy beauty, I am here 

To find thee robed in color everywhere; 

Spring, with her garlands woven fresh and fair, 
Crowns thee with youth eternal, year by year. 


From out thy Campanile the bells ring clear, 
And round about Duomo’s marble stair, 
Thy careless children, gay and debonair, 

Make light of toil, with jocund laugh and jeer. 


Across the years I scan thy stormy past, 
And mark thy dauntless stand against control, 
With Guelph and Ghibelline in fierce array; 
And though enthralled, at times, by creed and caste, 
What deathless names are on thy blazoned roll, 
While Art triumphant, holds its tranquil sway. 


Lucius Harwood Foote. 
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HOW THE PETREL DIED. 


Nosopy saw the Petrel go 
Silently drifting out with the tide ; 
The people of Belvedere only know, 
She was anchored safe when the daylight died, 
With the fleet of boats that snugly lay, 
Like sleeping swans in the little bay. 


Yes, anchored safe, but the eddy’s sweep, 
Quietly saps the anchor’s hold, 
Till when the world is all asleep, 
She lies unmoored and uncontrolled, 
And slowly at first, she gently floats, 
Out and away from the dreaming boats. 


Which way to go? Well knows she,— 
Never a touch of doubt in her mind,— 
She turns her head to the open sea, 
Hearing the call of her feathered kind; 
For better she loves the billows’ play, 
Than the quiet slough or the peaceful bay. 


But Angel Island sees her not ; 
And Sausalito gives no hail ; 
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And grim old Alcatraz marks no yacht, 
That glides along without a sail ; 

The Lime Point keepers give no sign, 

As she dances by on the heaving brine. 





Out in the channel! And faster now; 
For the ebb tide runs like a mill-race here. 
She sees the frown on Diablo’s brow, 
But her foolish heart has felt no fear. 
And never a bit the faster she runs, 
Before the mouths of the heavy guns. 


The ancient Fort with its blood-red eye, 
That shuts and opens, fails to see, 
And Point Bonita, as she goes by, ’ 

Stolidly gazes; and gay and free, 
She rises and falls on the ocean swell, 
With the rhythmic sweep that she loves so well. 





For now she has come to the end of her course, 
Wayward and happy, wild and free, 

And is caught and crushed by the awful force 
Of the mighty rush of the cruel sea ; 

And never again when the yachts are gay, 

Shall the Petrel sail on the sunlit bay. 


Charles S. Greene. 














THE JEW 
THE 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 
LAST HALF CENTURY. 


BY GUSTAV ADOLF DANZIGER. 


EXPLANATORY. 


Prompted by a spirit of fairness and a 
liberal mind, the editor of this magazine has 
asked me to write an article that should 
contain ‘‘a fair, square, honest discussion 
of what they (the Jews) have done for the 
City and State; how they have achieved 
their great fortunes, and who among them 
has become prominent in letters, in politics, 
etc.” 

In the following pages I shall endeavor to 
deal as fairly with the subject as its varied 
aspect permits, without racial predjudice in 
favor of racial faults; nor will I permit false 

VoL. xxv.—18. 


modesty to pass in silence those whose 
meritorious lives ought tu be known and 
appreciated. 

I cannot conceal the fact that the very 
question as to what the Jews have done for 
the City or State, makes a bad impression 
upon me—at first! My people have suffer- 
ed so much by their peculiar distinction as 
Jews, the ‘‘ Hep, hep!” and the ‘* Yellow 
Patch ” have been such striking, crying and 
cutting marks in their existence, that a 
quiet inoffensive inattention to their pecu- 
liarities, virtues or vices might serve their 
cause much better. At any rate a discussion 
of this kind, will of necessity be taken cum 
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grano salis, coming as it does from a writer 
himself a Jew. The mind uncleansed of 
medizval cobwebs will naturally take it for 
granted that one can never see the faults of 
his own as others see them. That this is a 
mistake needs hardly the assertion; it is the 
Jew who is most severe on the shortcomings 
of his people. The cynicisms and satirical 
shafts of the most pungent writers of ancient 
Rome were not as cutting as the Words of 
the Prophets of Judea. On the other hand, 
the Jewish critic is ready to condone certain 
faults, because of his intimate knowledge of 
their origin, a source often too subtle for 
expression. Of course the Jew is looked 
upon as one of the world’s great riddles; 
his tenacious existence, his power to bear 
sorrow and outlive persecution, appears 
phenomenal and the con- 
sonous interrogative natur- 
ally rises: Who is he? 
How is he? Why is he? 

Sometimes a Catholic pre- 
late desiring to inform the 
world that the Church is 
as eager for the cultiva- 
tion of the minds of Cath- 
olics as for the acquirement of real estate, 
pens a spirited article about Catholic 
charities, missions, schools, and culture; 
seldom that anyone (these A. P. A. times 
excepted) asks: How the Catholics Flood, 
Mackay, O’Brien, Fair and others of the 
class made their fortunes; what did they do 
for the City or the State? Forsooth, there 
is no use nor reason to ask, for save the 
building of their fortunes upon the ruin of 
thousands of small people through the State, 
these men have done nothing that posterity 
might point to with ‘pride. In life they 
cheated the people, dying they cheat the 
State, and the only one whom some of 
them cannot cheat is the devil. 

It is different, you see with the Jews. 
Everybody thinks that the Jews are the 
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richest in the land. Yet, it is a fact, that 
there is not a Jew in San Francisco or Cali- 
fornia whose individual fortune is much 
above five million dollars. But it is equally 
undeniable that the Jews control the finances 
of the City; that the greatest financier on 
the Pacific Coast—a veritable Napoleon of 
finance—but one who never met his Water- 
loo—is a Jew. But this is another story— 
as Kipling would say. 

The question what have the Jews done 
for San Francisco, might be answered 
by a counter question: What have they 
not done that others have? They pay 
taxes; they own homes—some very fine 
homes; they build Synagogues and pay 
toward the building of churches; they own 
some of the finest stores; they buy the best 

furniture and fine paint- 
ings; they buy the best 
groceries — and — though 
temperate—drink the finest 
wines and smoke the best 
cigars; they are the best 
patrons of the drama, the 
concert and the lecture. 
Take the Jewish element 
out of San Francisco, and—I will not 
say that|business would be destroyed but 
—the market in its various lines would 
certainly be crippled. Now then, if there 
be merit in doing one’s duty as a cit- 
izen; if fine buildings beautify a city; 
if those who are active in Finance, Com- 
merce, Politics, Charity, Art, Literature, 
Journalism, Law, Medicine, Education, 
Stage and Music, can be counted as 
people ‘‘ doing something for the City they 
live in,” then the Jews of San Francisco 
have done a great deal for the City and the 
State, nay more, they have added lustre and 
greatness to the Golden State, for some of 
her sons of the Jewish faith have carved 
their names into the hearts of men and 
women all over the world and their fame 
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will last as long as the fair name of Califor- 
nia, with the memories of ‘‘ the days of old, 
the days of gold, the days of *49.” 

What originally brought the Jews to 
California was the universal desire for gold— 


“ Gold sow’d the world with every ill; 
Gold taught the murderer’s knife to kill ; 
’ Twas gold instructed coward hearts 

In treachery’s more pernicious arts.” 
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fault with this particular bend of the human 
mind, close their fingers upon the nugget of 
gold and look the other way. At once their 
morality takes on a different complexion. 
‘*Unspeakable good can be accomplished by 
the aid of gold,” they say. The Church 
militant needs gold ; the ends of justice, of 
education, of morality, of charity, of re- 


THE CONVALESCENT.! 


Upon the wings of the wind the word 
gold is borne into distant lands, and man 
forsakes home, love and friends, and follows 


the enchanting sound. It is human nature, 
not of the best kind, but it is human nature. 
The philosophy of ages comes to naught on 
this point, and the ethical principle hides 


its face. The Sages, who erstwhile found 


ligion, of a proper commonwealth—in short, 
of everything that constitutes an elemental 
of our mundane existence, can be reached 
by means of gold. 

The motive that led the Jews towards the 
setting sun was of that dual force, poverty and 
persecution. The first three decades of this 
century were rather gloomy for the Jews of 


‘This picture represents the youth Offenbach His anxious mother has just entered after an absence from the 
bedside of her fever-stricken son, She finds him playing the violin, and, while alarmed, is gratified, as she realizes 
that the boy has reached a favorable turn in the disease. This picture is now owned by Prince Rudolph, Regent of 


Bavaria. 
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Europe. With the exception of France, the 
Jew of every country was treated as a pariah. 
America was a symbol of freedom ; but few 
Jews liked to go ‘‘so far away.” Most of 
them believed—and some believe so still— 
that the religion of their fathers could not 
be kept as punctilious as in the old country. 
The old people, with that abandon that comes 
from continued suffering, stayed home, 
sending their sons with tears and prayers 
into the land ‘‘far away.” Some of these 
young men went to 
England, others to 
America, settling in 
the Eastern States ; 
beginning life as trad- 
ers (vulgus, peddler). 
By dint of industry, 
sobriety and econo- 
my, these young men 
accumulated compe- 
tencies ; but, whether 
with the pack upon 
their shoulders plod- 
ding along the dusty 
highway or superin- 
tending magnificent 
establishments in the 
great cities of the 
Eastern States they 
never forgot their ‘‘old 
folks at home,” whom 
they sent means to 
delight the body, 
though the spirit of 
freedom could not be 
eficiaries learned to bless the land of 
plenty. Parents who had ‘a son in 
America” were considered well-to-do, and 
if not that had at least sufficient credit 
until the arrival of the next remittance. To 
increase this credit, to make their dear 
parents independent, to free ‘hem of all want 
was a constant prayer, a steady ambition 
with every Jew. This parental love was his 
guiding star to fortune, if any other element 
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entered his nature and competed with his 
nobler sentiments, it is due to those strange 
forces which promote in every age and every 
clime, hatred, vice, war and crime. 

When the cry of gold came from Califor- 
nia, the Jew was not slow to respond, and 
thus quite a number gathered in and around 
San Francisco. tt first they mined, then 
traded and then banked. Some of these 
early miners and traders became famous the 
world over, and were foremost in the pat- 
ronage of art, science, 
literature and the char- 
ities. Their fortunes 
were started in the 
mining districts, where 
pants, shoes and hand- 
kerchiefs sold for gold 
dust. With the in- 
crease of the precious 
metal, the stock grew 
apace, until they 
moved to San Fran- 
cisco, where they 
opened wholesale 
houses, and the coun- 
try merchant paid for 
the goods he bought 
with the gold dust of 
the miner. 

The accumulation 
of wealth is a high- 
grade profession; 
wealth confers a cer- 
tain polish upon peo- 
ple whose minds have not been utterly 
vulgarized by greed. The most natural 
inclinations of a man of wealth are for 
pleasant surroundings, and he buys or 
builds a house ; gradually an artistic sense 
develops and he buys works of art; the 
presentation of communal affairs by the 
Press, awakens an interest in politics. But 
while politics becomes of the foremost im- 
portance to some foreigners the Jew is an 


exception. The comforts of home is an all 
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surpassing thought, and after acquiring the 
necessary means he devotes himself to prac- 
tical charity, and after that the sacredotal 
adjuncts of religion attract his attention. 
With him, Charity is above Creed—in fact it 
is the chief factorin his creed. 

The good ladies of San Francisco who 
edited and managed the Christmas edition of 
the Z:xaminer for a noble charity and wrote 
a check for $12,000 were not exclusively 
Christian. The woman who signed and did 
a great deal towards getting that check, and 
whose name will go into history, by future 
generations blessed, was Mrs. Louis Sloss— 
one of Israel’s noblest daughters, whose 
charities are vast, yet boastless. Of the 
people most active in charitable work and 
the institutions which they maintain I must 
speak in another chapter. 


THE JEW IN CHARITY. 


“And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity.”—J 


Corinthians, xiii, 5. 

WITHOUT prejudice I quote the above, 
although there is much to quote from non- 
Christian sources. I take it for granted 
that my subject will be read with similar 
sentiments. That many Jews lived in Cali- 
forn‘a much before the fifth decade of 
the present century is not probable; for the 
very simple reason that Alta California having 
been once the dominion of the Rey Catolico, 
and the population indolently submissive to 
the representatives of the Church of Rome, 
California might in all probability have 
been a good place for Jews to stay away 
from. It is certain that if there were 
any they did not publicly confess it. The 
Jew always had a peculiar prejudice against 
flaunting his religion before the people; it 
was not good for his health. Besides, from the 
time when they were forced into baptism in 
Spain until they were paid to do it in Eng- 
land they had a prejudice against religious 
interference in business affairs. 
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In 1849, a number of Jews had congre- 
gated in San Francisco, most of whom had 
come by way of Panama, a few crossed 
the plains and a few had come from Austra- 
lia, The first Jewish woman that had 
followed her husband across the ocean and 
Panama to the Golden State was Mrs. Hugh 
Simon, now of New York. Mr. August 
Helbing, who was a fellow passenger with 
Mrs. Simon tells an amusing story of how he 
stood off the purserand the captain, who tried 
to make him give up his stateroom to 
another passenger. 

‘*T was young then,” says Mr. Helbing, 
‘*and as strong asa lion. I had taken two 
prizes as an athlete in Munich, and had 
gone to America in a spirit of adventure. 
A friend of mine and I had gone to Panama 
and there we bought tickets for Cali- 
fornia. My friend and I went down to 
the steamer and took possession of our 
stateroom. ‘The next day the train brought 
a load of passengers from New York, 
among them a gentleman who held a ticket 
—bought in the head office in New York— 
that called for my stateroom. The purser 
told me peremptorily to vacate, which I as 
promptly refused. He went for the Captain 
and the Captain tried persuasion first, then 
threats. At this I took a brace of pistols 
and told them I would kill the first man 
attempting to enter my room; I had paid 
for it and had a right to its possession. 
But right or no right I would keep this room 
or die. The Captain was not eager for 
bloodshed; he placed the passenger some- 
where else, and my friend and I remained 
where we were. We staid indoors till 
late at night; and then in spite of the drizzling 
rain, I went out. When my eye grew used 
to the darkness I saw a man and a woman 
holding a little child amongst them cuddled 
up in a corner, shivering with cold and wet. 
I addressed them and found they were Jews; 
they had paid for their passage, but could 
get no other accommodations. Iwas young 
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and strong then; I went to my friend, 
stated the case, and he was satisfied to give 
up his berth. A few minutes later the little 
family was in our stateroom and we were on 
deck rolled in blankets.. The .lady was 
very thankful to us, but I did not think 
much of what we had done, you know. 
That lady’s name was Mrs. Hugh Simon.” 

That was the first act of charity of 
August Helbing, the man who a few months 
later wrote the laws for the ‘‘ Eureka Benev- 
olent Society.” 

In 1849, the Jews organized the ‘First 
Hebrew Benevolent Society,” of San Fran- 
cisco, which is still in existence. The 
object of this society was the amelioration 
of suffering Israelites; to visit the sick, 
bury the dead, and in case a man wanted 
a start, the Society saw that the means 
were not lacking. The Society’s funds 
were gathered trom dues, (which are 
$1.00 per month, ) and entertainments given 
at intervals during the year, and which as a 
rule amounted to $2,000 or $3,000 per 
annum. 

The first officers of this Society were: 
Louis Cohen, President; Jacob Meyer, Vice- 
President; J. E. Wolf, Treasurer; Henry J. 
Labatt, Secretary. 

During the year following, (October 2, 
1850,) the ‘‘Eureka Benevolent Society” 
was founded; an institution that does a vast 
amount of good, supporting indigent fami- 
lies and Jews of all ages. Mr. August Helb- 
ing of this city was the first president of 
the Society and its founder. Simon Laz- 
zard, of Lazzard Freres, now of Paris, and 
M. Morgenthau were the first trustees. Mr. 
August Helbing, who is still an active mem- 
ber and prominent business man, was four 
times elected the Society’s president. The 
Eureka has as its branches and adjuncts in 
charity-work, the Pacific Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum and the Home for Aged and Infirm 
Israelites (the ‘‘Home” started by another 
faction of Jews a few years ago, has neither 
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right nor reason for its existence, as the 
Eureka Society takes care of all worthy 
cases). It has also a fund for the support 
of members’ widows, but it assists also those 
of non-members. This Society has dis- 
bursed millions of dollars since its foun- 
dation and continues to do good under 
the direction of its first and only secretary, 
Mr. Leo Eloesser. Mr. S. W. Levy, 
the president of the Asylum and Home 
Society, in his annual report erding the fiscal 
year, August 31st,1894, says: ‘‘We have now 
the largest number of children under our 
care that the history of our Society has ever 
recorded, namely, one hundred and twenty- 
eight, of whom one hundred and sixteen 
make their home at the Asylum, while 
twelve are boarded outside. Of these latter, 
ten are learning trades and two are infants, 
too young to be cared for in the Asylum.” 

At the Home for the Aged are twenty- 
three people, sixteen men and seven women. 
Their ages range from 62 to 98 years. Of 
Mrs. Babette Levy, whose charities were 
many, the president speaks thus : ‘‘Babette 
Levy was my own dear wife, my life com- 
panion, my co-worker. She was connected 
with this Society as one of its Ladies’ Visit- 
ing Committee from the very first day of the 
opening of our Asylum on Mason Street in 
1872. She worked as only a motherly 
woman can work, feeling for the fatherless 
children as if they were her own. She was 
so kind and gentle that the little children 
could not help but love her. No harsh 
word ever passed her lips, even to those who 
deserved reproof. Her heart went out to the 
unfortunate and the poor, without regard to 
race, creed, or nationality. Her entire life 
was devoted to the poor, the unfortunate 
and the afflicted. She has gone to her re- 
ward. ‘May her soul rest in peace,’ is the 
prayer of one who awaits the welcome sum- 
mons to join her.’” A community that has 
such women in it is certainly the better 
for it. 





From a Photo taken for the OVERLAND. 
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Those that devote themselves to the 
charitable work of the Society are: S. W. 


Levy, president ; H. L. Simon, vice-presi- 
dent ; Lewis Gerstle, treasurer; Leo Eloes- 


ser, secretary. The trustees are: A. Ans- 
pacher, P. Berwin, Jos. Brandenstein, 
Jules Cerf, Jacob Greenbaum, Sig. Green- 
baum, Jacob Neustadter, Juda Newman, S. 
W. Rosenstock, B. Sheideman, Jacob Stern, 
Samuel J. Wormser. 

These men alsu constitute the following 
committees: Committee of Finance, Com- 
mittee on Real Estate, Committee on 
Buildings and Furniture, Committee on 
Education and Indenture, and Committee 
on Bequests. 

Ladies’ Visiting Committee for Home 
and Asylum: Mrs. I. Wormser, Mrs. R. I. 
Cohn, Mrs. J. Hirschfeld, Mrs. Louis 
Sloss, Mrs. H. A. Meyers, Mrs. C. S. 
Fecheimer, Mrs. I. W. Hellman, Mrs. 
Jacob Levy, Sr., Mrs. Jacob Stern, Mrs. 
Simon Bachman, Mrs. S. Toorman, Mrs. 
L. Greenwald, Mrs. M. Lowenthal, Mrs. D. 
N. Walter, Mrs. Juda Newman, Mrs. 
William Lewis. 


Mrs. Lewis Gerstle, the treasurer, reports 
total receipts for the fiscal year ending Aug. 
31, 1894, $63,811.22 and the disbursements 
for the same period amounted to $63,621.80. 
The Orphan Asylum Building occupies 
a block of land on Oak and Devisadero 
streets and the ‘‘Home” is on Silver Avenue 
and the Mission Road. 

In 1855, the ‘*‘ Ladies United Benevolent 
Society” was organized, and in 1875, the 
** Hebrew Young Ladies’ Sewing Society ” 
was called into existence; both institutions 
are for the purpose of mutual help and the 
assistance of worthy poor. But outshining 
in splendor all charities, the noblest of all, 
and the only one of the kind on the Coast 
is the ‘* Pastors’ Aid Society,” founded by 
the Rev. M. S. Levy, M. A., Rabbi of the 
Congregation Beth Israel, worshiping in their 
temple on Geary Street, near Octavia. This 
society devotes its work solely for the bene- 
fit of Jewish prisoners, whom they send 
books and give such comforts as the prison 
regulations will permit, and when the pris- 
oners are discharged the society finds them 
honorable employment, thus restoring their 
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self-respect. While it may be gratifying that 
the number of Jewish prisoners in the State 
penitentiaries in 1894 was less than one 
per cent, it is nevertheless sad to see a 
Jewish prisoner, because the Jew ought to 
remember that he is a universal missionary 
transplanted amongst the nations to teach the 
way of right living under Divine Provi- 
dence; and lastly because he ought to bear 
in mind that whatsoever his guilt, super- 
induced by passion to which the flesh is heir 
regardless of creed, that 
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still, in the habit of calling the late Michael 
Reese all sorts of opprobrious epithets, that 
he gave the Eureka Society the sum of 
$20,000; that he gave large amounts to 
similar institutions; that he endowed non- 
sectarian hospitals in Chicago and New 
York, and that he gave to the University of 
California the nucleus of a magnificent 

library. 
Charity and philanthropy are twin sisters, 
and those prominent in either branch are 
worthy of encomium. 





his people are bound to 
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be drawn before the BE 
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eyes of the world. Let 
an Irishman, German, 
or Frenchman, do |. 
wrong, and in their : 
arraignment their nat- § 
ionality might be men- 
tioned, their creed nev- 
er. It is different with | 
the Jew. There are few |. 
newspapers in the coun- 
try, who, when men- | 
tioning a merchant or % 
a criminal whose name 
or nose happens to have 
an Oriental inflection, 
would fail to print the 
word ‘‘ Jew.” It is nat- 
ural, therefore, that the 
Jews in general do not 
take kindly to those 
whose indiscretion has 
brought additional stigma upon the Jewish 
name. The one who undertakes this mis- 
sion of restoring such persons to respecta- 
bility, giving them the means of self-sup- 
port, and what is of infinitely more value, 
sympathy and love, accomplishes a wonder- 
ful amount of good. The gratitude of the 
community in general and that of the Jews 
in special, is due to the Rev. M. S. Levy 
for his noble work. 

I desire to remind those who were, and are 


ADOLPH SUTRO, 


s Michael Reese is dead, 
but his deeds are bear- 
ing rich fruit, making 
his name _ illustrious. 
There is another man 
in San Francisco who 
exemplifies what the 
Jews have done for this 
city. Adolph Sutro, 
Esq., whom the people 
of San Francisco called 
to the chief magistracy. 
It is fresh in the mem- 
ory of everybody, how 
Mr. Sutro championed 
successfully a five cent 
fare from the Ferry to 
the Cliff-House, and 
spent thousands of dol- 
lars to defeat the Reilly 
Funding Bill, firm in his 
belief, that the passage 
of that Bill would be 

a calamity to California. Something more 

is that popular health and pleasure resort 

which Mr. Sutro has thrown open to the 
public, and which is known as Sutro 

Heights. In 1880 this spot was a sandy 

waste, but Mr. Sutro laid it out himself 

and created what is conceded to be one of 
the finest places in the world, a beautiful 
park, two hundred feet above the level of 
the Pacific Ocean, overlooking an ever 
changing, ever glorious scene from the dawn 





of day to the setting of the sun.* Some- 


thing equally good and beautiful are his 
baths. The supply of water is obtained 
without the aid of machinery and solely by 
the action of the waves dashing against a 
rocky shelf over fifty feet in width and 
eighteen feet above low water mark. A tunnel 
cut through a rock carries the water from 
the shelf into a reservoir, thence to the 
aquarium and bathing place. It was won- 
derfully conceived and more wonderfully 
carried out. These baths are in appear- 
ance, general appointment, comfort, lux- 
urious vegetation, electric splendor, music, 
and art, unequaled and certainly unexcelled. 
Another object of interest is the prospective 
castle that is to rise in the place of the old 
Cliff House, lately burned. It is to be a 
wooden structure, five stories high, terraced 
down to the ocean. But that which will 
surpass the splendors of architectural art 
and will be a benefit to generations to come, 
to scholars of all the sciences from Semitic 
philology to botanical science, is the mag- 
nificent library, which is constantly being 


*Cliff House destroyed by fire in 1894. 








THE CLIFF HOUSE BEACH DRIVE AND SEAL ROCKS.* 


increased, and will be one of the finest 
collections in the United States. As fa 
reference library it cannot be excelled even 
now. Mr. Sutro has many Hebrew MSS., 
and though on the whole he has been much 
imposed upon in this particular line, there 
are in the collection many rare MSS. of 
great value. There can hardly be any 
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doubt about an answer as to what Mr. 
Sutro has done for San Francisco. As for 
the personality of the man, whose philan- 
thropic spirit seems to embrace every feature 
of popular beneficence, it may be stated 
that he was born on the 29th of April, 1830, 
in Aix-la Chapelle ; that he is an educated 
man in the accepted German sense; that 
though his hair is snow white, his faculties 
are unimpaired, that he has an eagle eye 
and reads without glasses, in short that Mr. 
Sutro is, in point of venturesomeness and 
push, truly American, but has the carriage 
of a Roman Militaire of the old school, 
sturdy, rugged, always ready for duty. 

The Independent Order of B’nai B’rith 
(Sons. of the Covenant) is a magnificent 
institution, doing a great deal for the en- 
lightenment and the education of its mem- 
bers and their children. But as it is in 
character not above any of the other secret 
orders in the United States, it needs no 
special emphasis under this head. 


THE JEW IN RELIGION, 


‘*A man devoid of religion, 
Is like a horse without a bridle.” 


I wisH I could say the same of the Jew in 
religion as I said of the Jewin charity. 
Not that the Californian Jew has no religion, 
or that he despises his religion—far from it. 
The several synagogues in San Francisco, 
and throughout the State, seem to speak 
abundantly for his religious zeal. Yet withal 
there is something lacking. That something 
so subtle and indefinable, yet so manifest 
among Christian people. Perchance, because 
the Jew is primarily and above all things a 
commercial factor, that even his religion 
partakes something of that cool, calculating, 
inaudible expression, so noticeable in the 
ways and manners of our great merchants 
and financiers. Certain it is that there 
never was nor is there any manifestation of 
so-called ‘‘ revivals” or prayer-meetings, 
or special mission work. Nor are preachers 
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‘** called” to preach; nor is their preaching 
accepted or acceptable when the sole ce- 
mand for attention is based upon a certain 
effusion of ‘‘ faith.” The preacher must 
be a scholar, a man of thought and intel- 
lectuality, a discreet person, a good con- 
versationalist, a combination of the ‘‘ man 
of God”’ and the ‘‘ man of the world. ” 
If he be the Rabbi of a moderately wealthy 
congregation, he has to be pretty much of 
an all around utility man, a sort of ‘‘ A7- 
rangeur publique generale.” WHe gets up 
‘* affairs,” and makes speeches ; he is not 
over orthodox nor too strongly progressive ; 
in brief, he is an ideal ‘* Pastor. ”’ 

A wealthy congregation treats the minister 
with more consideration, not on account of 
over piety, —because gold seldom makes peo- 
ple pious,—but because they can afford to 
lend dignity to the office. As the wealthy 
congregations in the United States are all, or 
nearly all reformed, the reformed rabbis 
in large cities are therefore the best 
paid. The seggregation of the Jews in 
classes takes place naturally; wealth decides 
the station in the synagogue and in society, 
and next to wealth is nationality. Bavarian, 
French, and Alsatian Jews go one way, Rus- 
sian and Polish Jews another. It is not my 
province to discuss the relative merits of 
either of these factions, but somehow it 
happens that the first-named Jews are in the 
reformed ranks and pay better salaries to 
their various and graded functionaries. 
Thus, for instance, the Congregation Em- 
anuel in this city, takes pleasure in having 
an English: speaking rabbi, who can deliver 
a lecture in fairly well turned phrases, and 
when occasion requires it, can represent his 
people acceptably. They pay him a liberal 
salary. In addition to the rabbi, the Con- 
gregation affords the luxury of a fine cantor 
or recitator with a splendid choir. This 
expenditure is not a hardship; the members 
of Temple Emanuel sign as quietly a 
check for a $1000 or more for the Synagogue 
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as quietly as they transact their own splendid 
affairs: There is little or nothing of the 
sentimental about it. The members of this 
Congregation are the aristocrats of the city. 
All or nearly all of them are German or 
French Jews; a Russian Jew is as rare 
amongst them as a pig in a palace and the 
distinction is as crass. 

It was not always thus. When the Jews 
of San Francisco numbered two or three 
score instead of as now between 20,000 and 
25,000, this distinction was not noticeable. 
The traders of 1849 and 1850 were rough 
shod; they made no pretense to anything 
much except to shrewdness in bargaining. 
and if the religion of their fathers had 
waited until the awakening from within, it is 
doubtful if the Jews would have as many 
synagogues and institutions as they have 
now. But these young men, who carried 
pistols and knives and wore top boots and 
braved privations and dangers of all kind in 
order to get the yellow metal, those young 
men had parents in Europe who bore them 
on hearts of prayer. It took a long time 
for a letter to reach California, but when it 
reached here it told on the fellow who read 
it. It caused many a tear to run down the 
face of the bronze-faced pioneers. The 
demon of gold was forced to give way before 
the angel of love; memory was quickened 
by the written words, and the Jew became 
a Jew again, ethical, rational, moral. These 
letters usually came before the Jewish High 
Holidays, and the implorings not to forget 
the ‘* Day of Atonement” had its effect 
upon the searchers after fortune. This in 
brief is the history of how synagogues came 
to be built in San Francisco. At first they 
had but a Minyan, that is, ten or more 
Jews congregated in a hall or private dweli- 
ing and offered their orisons; with the growth 
of their wealth and their numbers, they 
built a synagogue; the first of the kind 
being on Broadway, between Kearny and 
Montgomery streets. In 1850, there was 
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but one congregation and this congregation 
bought a piece of ground, then known as 
the ‘‘ Lagoon,” but which now forms the 
corner of Vallejo and Gough streets, and 
consecrated the same as a Jewish burial 
ground. With the possession of a syna- 
gogue and a burial place, much of the 
ancient cermonialism took its place in the 
service; some even carried their orthodoxy 
to extreme. The following story told by 
Mr. August Helbing shows that even then 
there was a difference of religious conception 
which in later years caused a total separation. 
A Jewish gambler was shot and killed, and 
Mr. Helbing undertook the arrangements 
for burial; he was a prosperous merchant, 
was a member of the Congregation Emanuel, 
had founded the Eureka Benevolent Society 
and was generally esteemed for his charity 
and bravery. There was also in the Con- 
gregation a man by the name of Lewis, an 
Englishman, having heard of the gambler’s 
death and of Mr. Helbing’s intention of 
burying him in the Jewish cemetery, he gave 
notice that he would not permit the burial 
in consecrated ground, the man having been 
murdered and having died unshriven. Mr. 
Helbing said that he would bury the man. 
Thereupon the Englishman sent word to 
Mr. Helbing that if the latter made any 
attempt to enter the cemetery he would be 
ejected. Nothing daunted, Mr. Helbing 
hired a hearse, put a brace of pistols in his 
belt, and accompanied the corpse. The 
other faction was there in full force, but the 
sight of the pistols and the determined look 
on Mr. Helbing’s face was sufficient to cool 
their ardor, and the corpse was buried. 
Up to 1860 this was, the only Jewish ceme- 
tery in San Francisco. 

In 1865, the number of Jews in San 
Francisco had grown enormously. Ele- 
ments not as homogenous as the first Jews 
desired, became manifest, and the Congre- 
gation Emanuel bought its property and 
built the magnificent Temple on Sutter 





SEIN ERSTES WERK.* 


Street. The separation became distinct; The other Jews built their synagogues; 
those who went to the new Temple were _ not that there was not room enough in the 
nearly all German, Alsatian, or French Jews. Sutter Street Temple, but the ritual of that 


*At Oberammergau, in Bavaria, celebrated for the performances of the “ Passion Play,’’ there are many artisans 


employed in the carving of holy images. ‘Sein erstes werk’’ represents the shop of one of these carvers, to whom his 
young apprentice is showing his first work, the image of Christ, for critical examination. The photograph from 
which the engraving was made was loaned the OVERLAND by the artist’s father. 
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Congregation had changed under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Elkan Cohn, and the orthodox 
element separated. In the course of time 
there arose a synagogue on Stockton, near 
California Street, one on Mason near Geary 
Street (Ohabai Shalom), one on Post and 
Taylor ( Sh’ertth Tsrael), one on Turk Street 
near Market (Beth Jsrae/), one on Minna 
Street near Fifth ( Beth Menacham Streisand) 
and the last on Geary near Octavia (Beth 
Israel). 

In the history of the religious life of the 
Jews of San Francisco, four men, and they 
were rabbis, may be said to have left their 
stamp upon the people. The first of these 
was Dr. Julius Eckman, who was also the 
Nestor of Jewish journalism on the Coast; the 
‘‘Gleaner” being the first Jewish paper ever 
published on the Pacific Coast. He was in 
many respects a wonderful man, a man who 
lived an ideal life, devoting his time to 
individual charity, writing, and the education 
of the young. He was born at the begin- 


ning of this century in the province of 


Posen, Polish Prussia. He received a 
thorough academic education at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and in 1846, at a time when 
the whole of Europe was breathing the air 
of revolution, he came to this country. He 
was acknowledged to be a man of a most 
affectionate disposition, yet he never mar- 
ried. He was a tremendous scholar, having 
had the complete mastery of no less than 
seven languages. He was Rabbi of Congre- 
gation Emanuel, having taken his position 
in that pulpit in 1854. Dr. Eckman was 
old-fashioned ; the progressive element in 
the Congregation clamored for a younger 
man, and the latter element was victorious. 
This however left him undaunted; unable to 
preach from a pulpit, he published his 
sermons in the ‘‘G/eaner,” a Jewish weekly 
founded by him. Dr. Eckman devoted 
himself to literary and educational work, 
for the latter he never charged and all the 
income from the former he gave away in 
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charity. He died on the 5th of July, 1874, 
in San Francisco, at the age of 69, sincerely 
mourned by all who knew him. 

Dr. Elkan Cohn was the second man 
who left his stamp upon his generation; he 
worked in a different element with different 
principles and vastly different ends in view 
than Dr. Julius Eckman. The latter de- 
sired to keep intact the orthodox autonomy 
of the Synagogue. With him the Jews 
were still a supernaturally chosen people, 
with no other mission than to do the will of 
God, to suffer in the ‘‘ Dispersion ” and to 
be ultimately gathered into the Palestinian 
dominion by a Messiah. Dr. Elkan Cohn 
broke with all this. The Talmud had no 
binding force forhim. The Jewish ‘‘ cause” 
was to him forever lost. California was as 
good and better than Palestine; the ‘‘people” 
the only national sovereign, the Jews no 
more nor less than a religious sect, Jewish 
Americans, with a mission to teach God’s 
truth, purity, holiness, and right living, and 
proclaiming the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man; neither hoping, pray- 
ing, or caring, for the advent of a Messiah. 
He turned his back on Orientalism in the 
ritual and advocated the worshiping in the 
synagogue with uncovered head. He suc- 
ceeded well, and the service of Temple 
Emanuel in its principal features is the work 
of Dr. Elkan Cohn. He was a scholar like 
Dr. Eckman, but he did not possess the 
unselfishness of the latter. Age and a 
foreign accent in the pronunciation of his 
English were the forces that worked against 
Dr. Cohn. He was a great master of 
English, French, and German, and _his 
English phrases were always plain, beautiful, 
and full of wisdom. In giving him an as- 
sistant when the infirmities due to old 
age became very marked, the Congregation 
acted very nobly. 

In 1884, the advertisement appeared in 
Jewish papers that Congregation Emanuel 
desired a junior Rabbi. There were many 
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candidates for the position, but Dr. Illch, 
a young man of splendid attainments was 
successful. But he did not long enjoy his 
position; doctrinal differences affected his 
supersensitive nature, he grieved over what 
he considered uncalled for attacks, and he 
was one day found dead in bed. He was 
succeeded by the Rev. Jacob Voorsanger, 
who, after the death of Dr. Cohn, was 
elected Rabbi, and through hard work and 
splendid executive ability is said to have 
given his congregation greater moral and 
intellectual stability. Timely and well put 
expressions have made Doctor Voorsanger 
popular. He is voluntary professor of the 
Hebrew language and literature at the State 
University. He has lately been re-elected 
by his Congregation for a term of five 
years at a salary of $6,000 per an- 
num. 

The third man whose memory lingers 
still in the hearts and the minds of many, was 
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the late Dr. Henry Vidaver. He excelled 
in learning all the rabbis that have ever 
been in San Francisco, past or present, and 
as an orator, he had no peer in any pulpit, 
Christian or Jewish. Most persuasive, logi- 


cal, forcible, he was at the same time 
learned and everyone of his sermons or 
lectures was a masterpiece of erudition and 
He died in this city universally 


rhetoric. 
regretted. 

The fourth man is the Rev. M. S. Levy, 
M. A., who, taking the place of a very pop- 
ular minister, the Rev. Dr. Messing, so far 
succeeded above his predecessor, that he 
has lifted the class of people that formerly 
worshiped in the temple on Turk Street, 
but a few years ago moved into their new 
Synagogue on Geary near Octavia, to a high 
standard. He is identified with many 
noble charities, and is the most popular 
minister among the Jews. , 

The Mason Street congregation is at 
present in a very uncertain condition; it had 
the honor of being preached to for a while 
by that eminently great rabbi and orator, 
Dr. S. H. Sonneshein, now rabbi in New 
York. Dr. Bien, of Vicksburg, Miss., and 
the late Bettelheim were also among those 
who, years ago, were advocates of the 
Jewish religion in San Francisco. 

It is doubtful whether the Jews of San 
Francisco can lay claim to much religious 
sentiment, although they —especially the 
younger generation — stand high intellectu- 
ally; but this intellectual height is precisely 
what is against the perpetuation of the 
religious forms. Eight out of every ten 
cultured young men and nwoem are agnos- 
tic. It may speak much for Jewish liberal- 
ism that sixty per cent of the non-voting 
members of the Young JAlen’s Christian 
Association are Jews; but it speaks at the 
same time volumes against their cohesive- 
ness and their own building up. It is cer- 
tainly a destructive democracy. 
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THE JEW IN COMMERCE AND FINANCE, 


| ‘*A statesman may do much for commerce; most 
by leaving it alone. A river never flows so 
smoothly as when it follows its own course, with- 
out either aid or check. Let it make its own bed ; 
it will do better than you can.” —Anon. 


BOHEMIAN tastes and habits belong to a 
chosen few, and these few must of necessity 
be persistent in their pursuits to acquire 
right and title. Bohemian proclivities go 
hand in hand with education and culture; 
money is not a sine gua non, although emi- 
nently useful. Poets _ 
are satisfied with pota- 
toes and compromise 
on whisky. Sights 
and scenes are the raw 
material which they 
weld into spondaic, 
iambic or _ trochaic 
forms, to the delight 
of their and others’ 
But spondaic 
forms, done in ever so 
acceptable a style, do 
not fill a stomach, 
pay room rent or the 
tailor, and thus the 
poet is forced to sell 
his material for the 
‘« dross of the devil ” 
or sweep the streets 
for a living. In either 
case, a certain value 
is given in exchange 
for the moneyreceived, 
and thus you behold established a trade be- 
tween the Sanctum Sanctorum of the fine 
arts and the plebean crowd. All men are 
traders, and here in San Francisco where 
there are so many traders that are not Jews, 
it would seem at first glance strange to dis- 
cuss the Jews. ButI am to answer what 
the Jews have accomplished in this particu- 
lar line, and how they achieved their ‘* vast 
fortunes.” Mention has been made that 
the Jews of San Francisco came _ here, 


souls. 
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prompted by the same desire for gold as the 
rest. Hence the very first thing they did, 
that isa great many of them, was to go to 
the mines. They desired to get the mervus 
rerum of the social world, go/d. I cannot, 
nor will I, make any historical reflections of 
the causes that drove the Jews from agri- 
culture to the exclusive occupation of 
money making. ‘There were certainly no 
restrictions in California, and yet the Jew 
dropped into commerce. But this was not 
because he was a Jew, 
but because it was the 
only way to make 
money stainlessly. It 
was thus that the Selig- 
mans laid the founda- 
tion for their fortune. 
Miners at first, they 
became merchants af- 
terward, exchanging 
overalls for the gold 
dust. From the retail 
business the Seligmans 
went into wholesale, 
taking from the coun- 
try merchant the gold 
dust that he in his turn 
received from the mi- 
ner. In the early fif- 
ties, the Seligmans 
went into the banking 
business. There are 
others who did not be- 
gin life that way, but 
coming to California from distant Bavaria, 
had no intention of digging out the precious 
metal. Taking a pack upon their shoul- 
ders, they peddled, and afterward founded 
great business houses. Such is the history 
of the Hellers, Levi Strauss, and others. 
While these people are merchant princes, 
they are not ‘‘ merchants ” in the accepted 
old English sense of the term. The only 
people that might be rated as merchants of 
that class are John Rosenfeld, the Alaska 
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INTERIOR OF TEMPLE-EMANUEL. 


Commercial Company, and Castle Brothers. 
In the early days there were Jews in San 
Francisco who swayed the market; among 
them mention may be made of Isaac Fried- 
lander, then called ‘‘the grain king.” But 
these men have passed away, and the busi- 
ness affairs of to-day are not what they 
were. The Jews are not making great for- 
tunes in business. Going by the principle 
that money makes money, the wealthy busi- 
ness men just hold their own. 

In finance this is different, although every 
small trader has an ambition to become a 
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‘*banker.” It is the exceptional Jew who 
succeeds in being a really great financier. 
The first important banking-house was 
founded in 1852 by Messrs. Davidson and 
May, who were agents for the Rothschilds. 
They were succeeded by Mr. Gansel. Then 
came J. Seligman, who founded the Anglo- 
California Bank, which is now managed by 
Mr. Ignatz Steinhard and Philip Lilienthal. 
The former is a brother-in-law of the Selig- 
mans and the latter is a son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Lilienthal, of Cincinnati, one of the 
greatest scholars and orators of his time. 
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After the Seligmans came Lazzard Fréres, 
now of Paris, who founded the London, 
Paris, and American Bank, which is now 
managed by Sig. Greenbaum, Esq., and 
Charles Altschul. 

Another man, whose financial genius 
raised him above his fellows, is I. W. Hell- 
man, who, beginning life as a drygoods 
merchant, laid the foundation for a large 
fortune. The instability of Temple & 
Worken’s banking-house was the first chance 
that Mr. Hellman had. He bought shares 
in the concern, and after the firm failed 
took hold of the business. He organized 
the ‘*Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank,” 
and lately was elec- 
ted president of the 
Nevada Bank. But 
the greatest Jew- 
ish financier on the 
Pacific Coast is Mr. 
Daniel Meyer. He 
conducts a banking 
business in this city 
and handles a vast 
amount of capital. 
He is universally re- 
garded a_ financial 
genius, whose judg- 
ment on any proposi- 
tion isinfallible. In 
person Mr. Meyer is what ladies would call 
‘the homeliest man in the market.” He is 
very short and broad, with not an over beau- 
tiful nose and mouth and a ridiculous tuft of 
hair under his lower lip, but he has a won- 
derful head and a penetrating eye. He is 
a diplomat and smokes a short Turkish pipe 
while talking, shooting a keen and searching 
glance at his vs-a-vis from behind a small 
cloud of smoke. He has read some and is 
rather proud of having known the historian, 
I. M. Jost. He is never in a losing propo- 
sition. ‘The only time he was in one was 
when he kept a cigar store in this city and 
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sold an expensive box of cigars to a high 
Mason. The latter never paid for them 
and Mr. Meyer has had a small estimate of 
Freemasons in consequence ever since. 
Like all men of his particular kind, he has 
a contempt for any one that does not deal 
in money or its equivalent. The literature 
of the day does not interest him; yet he is 
public-spirited and encourages enterprise. 
Daniel Meyer, Levi Strauss, and other 
wealthy Jews, never stand back where 
the welfare of the city is concerned. 

The idea of the Midwinter Fair was 
entirely conceived and carried out by Jews. 
While I am not sure as to Mr. de Young’s 
religious convictions, 
pride, or prejudice, 
(it is certain that he 
was born a Jew and 
that all his blood re- 
lations are Jews,) I 
am sure that Mr. 
Lilienthal, Colonel 
Andrews, and Jul- 
ius Kahn are Jews, 
whose splendid ef- 
forts brought San 
Francisco, the State, 
and Coast, in a de- 
sirable light before 
the world. 


THE JEW IN POLITICS. 


“ Deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care; 
And princely counsel in his face shone 
Majestic.” — Milton. 


THE Jew hates publicity, especially in 
this country, where liberty enhances his 
citizenship; he is satisfied to be an Ameri- 
can, nothing more and certainly nothing 
less. He is opposed to have himself singled 
out as a Jewish voter; and if the politicians 
but knew, their surprise would be great to 
learn that if they lost Jewish votes it was 
precisely on account of this demarkation. 
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There may be an Irish vote, a Dutch vote, or 
any other zational vote, but there is no 
Jewish vote; as I stated before, the Jew is 
a Jew only in the synagogue, #. ¢. in his 
religion but not in politics or business. 

It is perchance for this reason that there 
are so few Jews in politics. A better reason 
is, the ancient prejudice, which still clings 
to many so-called Christians on one side 
and the fear of the Jewish voter on the 
other. The former will not readily vote 
for a Jew, because he is a Jew, and the 
latter is afraid to vote fora Jew, lest he prove 
dishonest in office and thus bring shame 
upon his people, who always suffer collec- 
tively because of the shortcomings of one. 
The Jews have had 
their quota of rascals 
in office or rather of men 
who, having the oppor- 
tunity to steal, went the 
‘« way ofall flesh.” That 
has made the Jews care- 
ful, and a candidate to 
succeed must be of 
known probity. That 
San Francisco has had 
her Jews in politics who 
have gone wrong does by 
nomeans overbalance the 
fact that she has had and still has good men, 
whose future is bright or whose name is 
glorious. I mention the name of Benjamin 
Franklin Peixotto, the great lawyer and 
politician, the founder of the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the founder of the Menorah Monthly 
Magazine, which has a high literary stand- 
ard. He was born in New York, but he 
spent happy and active daysin San Fran- 
cisco. He was appointed Consul-General 
to Roumania by President Grant, and hav- 
ing been active in the election of Hayes, 
the latter sent him as Consul to Lyons, 
France. The appointment to Roumania 
Mr. Peixotto sought in order to ameliorate 
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the sad condition of the Israelites in that 
benighted country, in which he succeeded 
admirably. He died in the city of New 
York in 1891 at the comparatively young age 
of 55, mourned by many, but most of all by 
the Order B’nai B’rith, which he had raised 
from a handful of members to a powerful 
organization throughout the United States. 
Other men who are prominent in poli- 
tics are Abraham Ruef, the young lawyer, 
who was Chairman of the Republican State 
Central Committee; Max Popper, the late 
leader of the Democracy, the man who at- 
tempted to purify politics in San Francisco 
and fell, fighting against corruption; and 
lastly, the Hon. Julius Kahn, a man of the 
most sterling qualities of 
character, honest, fear- 
less, and impregnable, 
with a broad mind, fine 
executive ability and 
splendid oratorical pow- 

ers. 
Julius Kahn is a Cal- 
ifornian. He was born 
February 28, 1861, and 
in 1879 made his debut 
at the Baldwin Theater as 
**Shylock.” The crit- 
ics were unanimous in 
prognosticating a successful career for the 
talented youth. He played with Edwin 
Booth, Tomaso Salvini, Joseph Jefferson 
and other celebrities, and in 1887 was 
elected Vice-President of the Actors’ Order 
of Friendship. He was the prime mover 
to bring the foreign English-speaking actor 
within the province of the contract labor - 
law. He wrote the report that afterward 
was formulated into a petition to Congress, 
asking that the law be so amended as to pre- 
vent American managers going to England 
and bringing over entire companies, as the 
salaries of the English ‘‘ mummers” were 
at least 50 per cent lower than those re- 
ceived by American actors. He also called 
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upon the Collector of the Port, in New 
York, and demanded that he appraise im- 
ported scenery and costumes and levy a 
duty thereon. Asa result of this demand 
the late William Windom, who was the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, made a ruling and 
issued an order that all imported theatrical 
paraphernalia was subject to custom duties, 
and that said duties must be collected. 

In the spring of 1890 Mr. Kahn called 
upon Mayor Mosely, of Cincinnati, and 
formally protested against the arrest of ac- 
tors for playing on Sundays, insisting that if 
any arrests were to be made the managers of 
theaters should be taken into custody, for 
if they were made to close their doors ac- 
tors would not have to perform. He was 
entirely successful in this. In 1891, Mr. 
Kahn came back to San Francisco, and 
having tired of theatrical life began to study 
law in the offices of the Hon. W. W. Foote 
and to take an active interest in politics. 


He became at once popular, and in May, 
1892, was a delegate to the Republican 


State Convention at Stockton. He was 
nominated for the Assembly in the Thirty- 
ninth District in September of the same 
year, and although the entire Republican 
ticket was defeated, out of twenty-three 
nominees for the Legislature Kahn alone 
was elected. 

His party was in the minority, but within 
a fortnight after the session of 1893 had 
begun Kahn was the acknowledged leader 
of the minority in the House. He led 
the fight for the repeal of the costly 
coyote scalp bounty, and _ introduced 
several bills to abolish useless and 
expensive commissions. He fought and 
defeated the forces of the San Fran- 
cisco political bosses by beating the fire bill. 
He was one of the leaders in the struggle 
to compel the Southern Pacific Company to 
pay its back taxes. He was frequently 
called to preside over the deliberations of 
the House, and as a member of the Ways 
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and Means Committee struck out all need- 
less expenditures. Chairman Mathews of 
that committee openly stated that Kahn had 
been the means of saving the taxpayers of 
California over one million dollars. 

At the close of the session, Mr. Kahn 
read law in the office of Hon. W. W. 
Foote, and’*in January, 1894, went before 
the Supreme Court for examination, and 
was admitted to practice. 

In the early part of July, 1893, Mayor 
Ellert appointed him a member of the 
Finance Committee of the California Mid- 
winter International Exposition, and he was 
elected secretary of the committee. 

In the summer of 1894, Julius Kahn was 
mentioned in connection with the Republi- 
can nomination for Congress in the Fifth 
District; but certain influence was brought 
to bear against him. He was offered the 
nomination for State Senator, but he de- 
clined the honor. 

Julius Kahn has inspired the people as 
well as his co-religionists with confidence, 
and there is hardly any doubt as to who will 
be the next Republican congressman from 
California. 

There are a number of Jews in San Fran- 
cisco politics, but their records are either 
maculated with corruptive influences or 
they have not demonstrated their right to 
recognition. 


THE JEW IN ART. 

“To wake the soul by tender strokes of art.” 
THE Mosaic admonition not to fashion 
any graven image or any likeness, may have 
acted against the development of the plastic 
form in art among the Jews, although the 
artistic work in the first and second tempie 
in Jerusalem must have been of a high 
order. During the Judaeo-Hellenistic period 
(3d century B. C.) when the Jews of Alex- 
andria were as much Grecian as the Greeks, 
Jewish artists were plenty, and those whose 
literary conception of the Mosaic command- 
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ment prevented them from fashioning beau- 
tiful forms, devoted their time to philosophy 
or the development of architectural forms. 
In Spain the Jews were most happy under 
the Moors, and as they could not indulge 
in any other form of art except architecture 
and literature, the Jews created wonderful 
movements of their superb genius. Then 
came the dark period. The fifteenth cen- 
tury is the very darkest and bloodiest in the 
history of the Jews. They were outcasts up 
to the middle of the present century, and a 
good deal of the spirit 
that created the won- 
derful cantos of Dav- 
id, the orations of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Amos, died of inani- 
tion. But not entire- 
ly. Ifthe genius found 
no means of asserting 
itself as a Jew’s, the 
Jew became a Chris- 
tian, and the world 
paid homage to his 
But there 
were those who never 
swerved in their faith. 
The more oppressed 
they were, the more 
tenaciously they ad- 
hered to their religion; 
hence the othodox Jew 
never became a great 
painter or sculptor. But there came the great 
redemption, American liberty and reform, 
and the Jew did his share for art. Glorious 
names have been recorded, and in this 
record California may be proud of having 
given to the world some of the most famous 
artists. San Francisco bred the men whose 
fame has gone far beyond the dominion of 
the stars and stripes. First and foremost 
stands Toby Rosenthal, whose new painting, 
‘* Sein erstes Werk,” is as great in technique, 


creations. 


coloring, and general execution, as his famous 
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work, ‘‘ Elaine,” or ‘* The Vacant Chair.” 
Toby E. Rosenthal was born March 15, 
1848. At the age of six he betrayed 
already the latent powers of genius. It was 
fortunate for the artist and the world at 
large that Toby’s father was a man of a lib- 
eral mind, and permitted the boy’s genius 
to develop. A Frenchman, M. Bacon, who 
lived on the corner of California Street and 
St. Mary’s Place, was the first to teach the 
future master the correct method in draw- 
ing. ‘Soby was ambitious and his aim was” 
high, but poverty is 

not conducive to rap- 

id progress, and Ro- 

senthal’s father was 

certainly not rich, so 

the profession of a sign 

painter was resolved 

upon. However, 

the boy rebelled, and 

the father desisted. 

About that time a 

Mexican’ gentleman, 

Sefior Fortunato Arri- 

ola, arrived in San 

Francisco,—he was an 

art enthusiast. It so 

happened that he saw 
one of Toby’s draw- 
ings, and desired to 
purchase the same. 
He was quite aston- 
ished to find in the au- 
thor of the masterly sketch a boy fourteen 
years of age. Arriola was himself an artist 
of no mean quality, and he offered to teach 
the boy all he knew. Rosenthal remained 
nearly four years under the Mexican’s guid- 
ance, and then went to Munich, where he 
became a pupil of Professor Raupp, of the 
Royal Academy. Later, Toby became a 
pupil of Piioty, who became director of the 
Academy. It was under Professor Raupp 
that Rosenthal painted ‘* ‘* Die letste Liebes- 
gabe.” which created a sensation, and 
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brought the young artist before the world at 


ajump. ‘*The Return of the Exiles” and 
‘Joys and Sorrows of Springtime” were 
created under the direction of Piloty. The 
critics were unanimous about the artist’s 
Then followed a series of works 
of art that created new 
pleasure and increased 
admiration. In 1872 
Rosenthal visited San 


greatness. 


Francisco, and stayed but a short 
time. The late Tiburcio Parrot gave 
Rosenthal a commission to paint 
‘“‘Elaine,” the price was to be $1,000. 
But Rosenthal painted a much larger 
picture than Parrot had desired, and as the 
latter would not pay more than a thousand 
dollars, Rosenthal sold the picture. It 
then fell into the hands of the late Mrs. R. 
C. Johnson, who paid $3,500 for the paint- 
ing. 

Among the lesser lights are Ernest Peix- 
otto, whose talents as an illustrator on the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY staff can hardly be 
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overestimated. He is now in Paris study- 
ing painting. 

A very clever artist is Lee Lash; an 
artistic soul, a nature fully awake to the 
import of art, but hampered by conditions. 

Charles Saalburg, the clever cartoonist, 
has long since outgrown California, and 
New York and Chicago admire and appre- 
ciate his work at its proper value. 

Last, but not least, is Solly Walter ; he is 
clever ; he has fine ideas ; but he is really 
more of an art critic than an artist. He ought 
to teach art in various forms at some great 
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university. He isa master in’the elucidation 
of art, and those who have heard him as a 
lecturer think him incomparable. 
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THE JEW IN LITERATURE AND JOURNALISM. 


“The triumphs of the warrior are bounded by 
the narrow theatre of his own age; but those of a 
Scott or a Shakespeare will be renewed with great- 
er and greater luster in ages yet unborn, when the 
victorious chieftain shall be forgotten, or shall live 
only in the song of the minstrel and the page of 
the chronicler.” —Prescott. 

LIKE that writer, who opened his thesis 
on the ‘‘ Snakes in 
Ireland,” with the 
remark that there 
are no snakes in 
Ireland, I might 
begin this chapter 
with the statement 
that there are no 
literary Jews in San 
Francisco; that 


they have done lit- 
tle or nothing for 
the ; 


literature in 

higher sense. 
The writer of this 

article has devoted 

his life to literary 

work. A foreigner 

he has spent a de- - 

cade in California, 

devoting much of 

his time to the ac- 

quirement of the 

English language, which ‘‘he was 

unable six years ago to write that 

anyone could read, save by divine 

inspiration,” as Ambrose Bierce said 

of him. But he is not a successful 

literary man from a financial stand- 

point. He wrote one book, ‘‘ The Monk 

and the Hangman’s Daughter,” in collabo- 

ration with Ambrose Bierce, and the rascally 

publisher swindled him out of every penny. 

Then he wrote and published a volume of 

short stories, ‘‘In the Confessional,” which 

met with pleasant criticism, but that was all. 

He has written a book on ‘Jewish Folk 

Lore,” which no one would publish when 
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submitted, and he has finished four other 
books which he will not submit. David 
Lesser Leszinsky has literary tastes, but 
has produced little to single him out as 
one of the clan. Miss Wolf, the author of 
‘« Other Things Being Equal,” has met with 
some success as a writer. Miss Harriet 
Levy is another clever girl, whose contribu- 
tions are crisp and readable. Miss 
Miriam Michelson has lately come 
forth as a writer. Miss Ray Frank of 
Oakland, is a tremendously intellec- 
tual woman. She is a contributor to 
periodical _litera- 

ure in the East. 

In the early days 
of San Francisco 
there were few Jews 
who occupied 
themselves with lit- 
erary work. Dr. 
Julius Eckman was 
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one, and Dr. Henry, who was rabbi in the 
Synagogue, on the corner of Post and Tay- 
lor Streets, was another. But theirs was 
professional work rather than literature. 
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In sectarian journalism, the Jews have not 
stood behind other sects. The Gleaner, 
edited by Dr. Eckman, made its first ap- 
pearance in the early ’s50’s. This paper 
was later changed intothe Hebrew Observer, 
Mr. William Saalburg, the veteran Jewish 
journalist on the Pacific Coast, became its 
editor and publisher and he is in the chair 
yet, associated with the Rev. M. S. Levy. 
The paper is now known as the /ewish 
Times and Observer. 

Philo Jacoby of the Hedrew is also a 
veteran in Jewish journalism ; he has gone 
through some strong crises in the early days 
when mob rule was the order of the day, 
but the ‘‘little giant” stood them off. 
His paper is clean cut, liberal, and well 
edited. 

‘Che third Jewish paper on the Coast is 
the Jewish Progress, of which Mr. Seligsohn 
is editor and publisher. 

Jews active in secular journalism are: 
Mr. M. H. de Young, whose brother, the 
late Charles de Young, a brainy man, 
founded the San Francisco Chronicle. Mr. 
M. H. de Young was the Director-General 
of the Mid-winter International Exposition. 
Whatever criticism his opponents may make 
upon his methods and ambition, they do 
not deny him that energy which made it 
possible for Eastern people and foreigners to 
see California at her best and which has 
made the Chronicle one of the finest news- 
papers in America. 

Mr. M. Greenblatt is the editor-in-chief 
of the California Demokrat, a daily paper 
printed in the German language. It is the 
most influential German paper on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Greenblatt isa native of Bava- 
ria and is 53 yearsof age. A man of liberal 
education and breadth of mind, he has 
indentified himself with Californian interests 
and was one of the founders of the San 
Francisco Cremation Society, whose Presi- 
dent he was for one term, now he is its 
Vice-President. 
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Mr. Samuels is the editor and proprietor 
of the Adend Post, a daily evening news- 
paper also in German. 

Charles Michelson, of the Zxaminer, is 
rightly called one of the Zxaminer’s ‘* bright 
young men.” He is a clever journalist and 
an all-around newspaper man. Some of his 
short stories have been copied by Eastern 
papers and translated into other languages. 
He belongs to that bright galaxy of journal- 
ists who have made San Francisco Bohemi- 
anism famous. 

Mr. Albert May of the Ca// and Dr. 
Kollman of the California Demokrat are 
clever reporters, who do good work in their 
chosen profession. 

Mr. Emanuel Katz, for many years the 
editor of the Jewish Times might be men- 
tioned as a successful newspaper man. He 
now represents the Eastern interests of the 
Examiner and other journals. 

Thus have the Jews of San Francisco 
done their share in journalism ; and though 
they have not succeeded as well as their 
brethren in commerce and finance, yet their 
activity commands respect. 


THE JEW IN LAW. 


“The science of legislation is like that of medi- 
cine in one respect; it is far more easy to point 
out what will do harm than what will do good.”— 
Colton. 


THE science of legislation that will point 
out what will do harm, is the most damnable 
science extant. It is the miasma that 
breeds trouble-brewing shysters; it sets 
brother against brother and fills the pockets 
of men supposed to be learned in the law 
with the coin of the contestants. The 
entire system of Judaism or Mosaism is a 
legislative arrangement for a domestic and 
hierarchical autonomy. ‘* Zhou shalt” and 
‘*Thou shalt not,” is the basis of what is 
commonly called the Jewish religion. If a 
Jew trangress any of these laws, he is a law 
breaker. He does not seek salvation be- 
cause he believes a certain object to be of 
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superior holiness, but because he was com- 
manded to do it as the right in juxtaposition 
to the wrong. Law therefore is a thing that 
enters more largely into the life of a learned 
Jew than of any other. The reason is 
easily discerned. There are laws and stat- 
utes which the Jew could have observed 
only in Palestine and under the hierarchical 
government. Dispersed as the Jews be- 
came after the destruction of the Temple, 
they could not follow up those injunctions 
and consequently incurred a certain threat- 
ened punishment. The learned in the law 
then invented laws to circumvent some of 
the laws. These exterior laws, or let us 
call them ‘‘ Commentaries,” embrace pretty 
nearly each and every injunction by which 
mundane life is regulated, even making a 
guess or two beyond that. These laws, 
decisions, discussions, narratives, myths, 
legends, and all the regulations, positive, 
negative, and passive, are treasured in a 
work called ‘‘Zhe Zalmud.” This work 
contains a text that embraces over three 
thousand folio pages, with an endless number 
of commentaries. The learned among the 
Jews study these laws all their lives, and 
their hair-splitting arguments are interesting 
to a degree. Thus while the Romans have 
written Jaws, the Jews wrote laws and were 
great lawyers at the same time. Space 
forbids, else I should have quoted some 
very interesting legal arguments and deci- 
sions as found in the Talmud, which are 
unique. 

The law, therefore, rightfully belongs to 
the Jew, and whenever he has had a chance to 
develop this—as it were—natural talent, he 
has always excelled. Adolphe Cremieux, in 
Paris, and Edward Lasker, in Berlin, are 
two specimens of the great number of Jews 
whose legal minds were developed in the 
Talmud school. This, then, is the distinc- 
tion between a Talmudistic lawyer and an 
ordinary Christian lawyer, supposing both 
to have studied at the same law college, 
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that the brightness of the former will out- 
shine all the learning of the latter. The 
late Judge Heydenfeldt was a descendant of 
a glorious line of scholars, just of such Tal- 
mudists as mentioned above; and it may be 
because of that, that he was the foremost 
lawyer of his time on the Pacific Coast. 
Whatever were his faults in the flesh, he was 
a Titan in spirit, an enormous storehouse of 
learning, with a mind superbly fitted for the 
exalted position he occupied. He had the 
kindliest face, a face of almost feminine 
sweetness and grace. He was a righteous 
judge, whose decisions were well nigh infal- 
lible. 

Lawyers and others who were present 
when the news of the great lawyer’s death 
was brought into Judge Wallace’s court, will 
still remember the graceful tribute he paid 
to Judge Heydenfeldt’s memory. More 
glorious words ona more glorious subject 
have seldom been uttered; the bench and 
the bar felt its loss. 

The Honorable Walter H. Levy, ex- 
Judge of the Superior Court of San Fran- 
cisco, is another man who deserves laudable 
mention. His decisions were never reversed, 
and though the foul tongue of slander 
sought to besmirch his fair name, it did not 
succeed. His defeat at the last election 
was due to powerful influences, which 
jealousy and personal animosity brought to 
bear against him. Lawyers are pretty much 
agreed that a fairer judge, more kind and 
considerate, never graced the bench of San 
Francisco. Judge Levy has all the grace 
and kind heartedness of a Southern gentle- 
man, and his friends are legion. 

Judge Joachimsen is the popular Police 
Court judge. Although an American by 
birth, the Judge betrays the urbanity and 
scholarship of a German “Richter.” 
Judge Joachimsen is master of several 
languages, an exceedingly well-read man, 
and bears an excellent reputation. Poli- 
ticians of all shades coincide in the popular 
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assertion that the Judge has a lease on the 
office he holds, which runs ad /ibitum. 
He has a charitable disposition, and is iden- 
tified with the charities of San Francisco 
regardless of creed. 

Of lawyers who have come prominently 
before the public, either in celebrated cases 
or in politics, especially in the former, are: 
Col. Henry I. Kowalsky, Charles L. Acker- 
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THE JEW IN MEDICINE. 


‘* Mens sana in corpore sano.” 


THE Jews are the best physicians. This 
is not a brag, but a fact; and they are no 
exception in San Francisco. Let me re- 
mind you that medicine was the only pro- 
fession which they were permitted to follow 
unhindered. The reason for that is found 








ENTRANCE TO CONCORDIA CLUB, 


man (one of the finest pleaders in the 
State), Abraham Ruef, Henry Ash, Joseph 
Rothchild, Milton Eisner (the Jewish Cicero 
of the Pacific), Marcus Rosenthal (brother 
of Toby Rosenthal), J. R. Brandon (a 
descendent of a fine family of Portuguese 
Jews), and many others, who will make 
their mark because of their undoubted 
ability. 


in the fact that the Christian monarchs, as 
well as the petty rulers all over Europe, 
sought the services of Jewish physicians. 
And the reason for this again was the supe- 
rior health and longevity of the Jews. 
Those who oppressed the Jew never stopped 
to think that the Mosaic legislation regu- 
lated the conduct of the Jew even to the 
eating of food; that it forbade him all man- 
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ner of lasciviousness; that in spite of being 
cramped and shut up in the closed quarters 
of the Ghetto, the Jew never succumbed to 
the plague. The oppressor had the horse 
to gallop and the free country to roam; he 
had more than enough to eat and no end of 
drink, yet the plague caught him first; he died 
prematurely, in consequence of countless 
excesses in which a Jew never indulged. Of 
course the former never looked at it in that 
light, but it gave him food for thought. It 
is a famous medical maxim that more peo- 
ple die from eating too mugh than from eat- 
ing too little. The feudal barons, the em- 
perors, khans, khalifs and all those who 
were great and powerful, were not strong 
enough to command their own stomachs; 
nor could they rely upon their gourmandic 
subordinates. Invariably the well balanced 
mind of the Jew had to come to the sup- 
port of those in power. Thus we find that 
nearly all rulers had Jewish physicians, and 
foremost among the latter, the greatest, the 
grandest figure of his time in learning, in 
philosophy, and in medicine, was Moses ben 
Maimon, commonly called Maimonides, 
(twelfth century A. D.). As physicians 
they were sought even by the popes, who 
issued bulls against the Jews; still they 
never hesitated to intrust their sanctified 
bodies to the care of Jewish physicians. It 
is a notable fact, little observed by people 
in general, that the Jews were the historical 
guardians and promoters of medical science 
at a time when it was known only to some 
monks, and by them practiced in the crudest 
form. It would be hard to find many mon- 
archs who did not employ the Jews in this 
special capacity. Alfred the Great thought 
much of Maimonides, both as a philosopher 
and as a physician, and thus it runs right 
down the line. The most prominent 
and most successful physicians in Europe, 
outside of England, are Jews. 

It would lead me too far to enter more 
extensively into the subject. Suffice it to 
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say that the Jews have added luster to an 
exalted profession, and in San Francisco 
occupy an honored position among their 
colleagues of different creeds. 

I would especially mention such scholars 
and great physicians as Drs. Rosenstern, 
Barkan, Arnold, Abrams, Krotossyner,Oscar 
Meyer, Lilienthal, and Hirschfelder. These 
are men of note, of vast learning in their 
profession, combined with extraneous schol- 
arship gathered at Eastern and European 
universities. There are others who rank 
high in their profession, and who devote 
their lives for the amelioration of human 
suffering, doing much unostentatious char- 
ity, or who have been prominent in politics 
as appointees. Among the latter there is 
Dr. Regensburger, Dr. Lustig, Dr. S. S. 
Kahn, and others. 

While there is no special merit in doing 
one’s duty as the laws of the common- 
wealth direct, it is nevertheless gratifying 
that no one can point the finger of scorn 
against our people. Those who stand at 
the top are there by virtue of all the graces 
of manhood, learning, attention to business, 
and economy. 


THE JEW IN MUSIC AND EDUCATION. 


“ When music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The passions oft, to hear her shall, 
Throng’d round her magic cell.”—Collins. 


Education is the revelation that comes to man- 
kind with the evolution of ages, and will continue 
until Truth, all-majestic, shall shine with surpassing 
splendor. 


Books might be written on the above 
combination of subjects. “Aye, even I 
could write a book on it. For David beat 
his lyre and sang his heavenly song, when 
Rome was not and Greece was young. And 
Moses educated the horde of Egyptian 
slaves into the forms of self control and 
love, when the aesthetic Greek had not 
been evolved. Who would not grow enthu- 
siastic over a subject in which the educators 
have been and are still the object lesson. 
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If rhythm of speech be the music of ex- 
pression, and the right expression of tone 
the essence of music, then the Jews have 
exhausted the depths of that peculiar soul- 
touching form of expression, music. The 
grand sweep of Isaiah, the lamentations of 
Jeremiah, and all the poetry created in 
glorification of Jesus of Nazareth is a won- 
drous music. There is a resonance in tone, 
a rhythmic cadence of expression in Hebrew 
poetry matched only by the Greek. The 
Jew, therefore, is by race a musical being. 
He was always ready to express his joy, his 
sorrow, his hope and expectation in sounds 
of music and rhythmic forms. The Jew in 
America has not fallen behind his ancestors 
in this respect. Unconsciously he has 
developed musical talent. It is really 
remarkable what a bright galaxy of musical 
stars we have in San Francisco; and men of 
brains at that; men who have carved their 
mark in the social, musical, and political 
world of the metropolis Here is Professor 
Rosewald, at present ~school director. He 
is master of the art, a clever writer and com- 
poser, and a prominent figure in society. 
Not less prominent is his wife, Mme. Julia 
Rosewald, acknowledged to be the best 
teacher of vocal technique on the Pacific 
Coast. She is professor of music at Mills 
College, and has refused many flattering 
offers from the East. 

Another graceful violinist, a pupil of 
Joachim, in Berlin, is Sigmund Beel. He 
is self-possessed, cool, and handles his in- 
strument like a well trained, even- balanced 
scientist. The Carr-Beel concerts are social 
events. 

Diametrically opposed to Beel is Nathan 
Landsberger. He is a fiery genius, with 
occasional sparks that are ignescent in a 
high degree. He isa thorough Bohemian, 
with the nature of a Tsigane, passionate, 
impulsive, and generous. Nathan Lands- 
berger brings people into the closest sympa- 
thy by his playing. His violin carols, 
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laughs, sighs, and weeps, and he stands 
there, swaying with the music, pale in the 
face with the grimness of a demon or the 
smile of an angel. Such is Nathan Lands- 
berger in his various moods. 

Many years ago Professor Ballenberg was 
the musician of ‘‘ society.” At any and all 
events that required music, such music 
was played by Ballenberg and his orchestra. 
A good deal of this patronage has gone to 
Brandt, who is a good all around musician. 

Henry Heyman, knighted by the late King 
Kalakaua, is a prominent musician, much 
thought of by his pupils, who give him an 
excellent reputation as an instructor. 

In education, there are many well trained 
pedagogues active in bringing up the citizen 
of the republic. Bernard Marks was the 
first principal of the Lincoln Grammar 
School. Mr. Julius Jacobs was one of the 
originators of the kindergarten system in 
California. 

Albert Lyser, the principal of the John 
Swett Grammar School, is an educator of 
no mean ability. 

Gentlemen who have taken an interest in 
education with no other object in view 
except the furtherance of our educational 
system, are: Raphael Weill, Max Brook, 
Isidore Danielovitz and Professor Rosewald. 
The latter introduced many commendable 
features in the school system, among others 
that of closing the school with patriotic 
songs. 

The public school system in America is 
the noblest work of all; and the Jew glories 
in it because of the equal chances it affords 
every boy and girl, no matter what their 
creed. The Jew has suffered too much by 
sectarian interference not to guard this right, 
and America has no stancher supporter of 
its educational system than our people. 


THE JEW AND THE STAGE, 


**AC¥ING,” though liberally patronized by 
the Jews, is not, as a rule, adopted by them 
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as a means of making money. The young 
West is peopled by an element that has a 
yellow-metal mind, and the Jews are no ex- 
ception. This is probably the reason why 
there are no California Jews on the stage at 
present. 

In the early days Ada Isaacs Menken 
shone with some brilliancy, and in latter 
days Julius Kahn, whose histrionic talent 
was commended by no less a genius than 
the late Edwin Booth, and also by Law- 
rence Barrett. Endowed with a fine mem- 
ory, good enunciation, and exceptionally 
pleasing stage presence, Kahn might have 
made his mark and a fortune in that pro- 
fession. He made a pronounced hit as 
Brassy Gall, in ‘‘A Texas Steer,” which 
part he learned over night. Mr. Hoyt 
made him a flattering offer to return to the 
stage, but Kahn had already mapped out 
for himself a different career. So there are 


really no Jewish actors that California can 


call her own. But instead of them she has 
some clever people who manage the amuse- 
ments of the city, and they are all, or nearly 
all, Jews. 

Mr. Al Hayman, who has made a vast 
fortune in the management of theatrical 
affairs, is the proprietor of the two best the- 
aters on the Coast, the Baldwin and the 
California. He owns several other theaters 
on the Coast and in the East. And if 
amusement of a superior kind—the Shaks- 
perian drama and other classical and highly 
literary productions—be conducive to the 
elevation of the mind and the promotion of 
general happiness, then the city of San 
Francisco owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Al Hayman, for he it was who, specu- 
lating on the people’s tastes, offered them 
the very best the world has produced. That 
en passant he has also made a fortune, no 
one generous enough to appreciate energy, 
skill, and ‘‘ push,” would be inclined to be- 
grudge. Harry Mann, the brother of Al 
Hayman, is now the president of the Al 
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Hayman Company, and manages the Coast 
interests. Mr. Al Hayman lives in New 
York. 

Mr. Leavitt, the proprietor of the Bush- 
Street Theater, deserves also notable men- 
tion. 

Of late J. J. Gottloband Mr. Friedlander 
have gone into joint management of the 
old Stockwell Theater, on Powell Street, re- 
christening it as the ‘* Columbia.” Both 
men are well known in theatrical circles, 
and the decent element of San Francisco 
can be safe in expecting a clean presenta- 
tion on that stage. 


And now I have done. _ I have presented 
the Jew in nearly all branches of social life; 
have shown tbat there is little that he does 
not take a vital interest in and sends his 
best representatives into the field. I might 
have said more; I might have spoken about 
those of our faith who have become famous 
in every branch of learning. I might have 
dwelt upon the famous physicians, Dr. 
Marcus Herz in Berlin, Dr. Stern in Am- 
sterdam, Dr. Heilbrom, who six times in 
succession took the prize at the Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, Dr. de Pinto and 
others. We have had also some respecta- 
blelawyers: Asser, Sr., and Asser, Jr., de Le- 
mon, Bronel and Mair, in Holland; Dr. 
Julius Cohen, Dr. Spanien-Spaziez and Dr. 
Riesser, in Germany. In Poland there 
flourished the mathematicians: Abraham 
Stern, who invented a computing machine, 
and Slonimski, who invented an apparatus 
for logarithms; Dr. Rott, who also invented 
a computing machine, Dr. Creizenach and 
others. Our philologists were: Dr. Julius 
Fuerst in Leipzig, Block in Pesth, Emrichson 
in Copenhagen, and Freund in Breslau. 
Historians we had Dr. Isaac Marcus Jost, 
Dr. H. Graetz, Dr. Hetzfeld, Dr. Phillipp- 
son, Dr. Geiger, Dr. Fraenkel, Drs. Zunz, 
Rappapot, Luzatto, and Reggio. Famous 
Jewish seamen were Buseglo Beliufante, 
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Desallo, Capadoce in Holland. Our nat- 
ural scientists were: Dr. Bassori, of Li- 
vorno; Dr. Ponti, of the Haag; Wallusius, 
in Denmark, later in Calcutta; Dr. Block, 
in Berlin; Dr. Itzigsohn, in Frankfort; Dr. 
Valentine, in Switzerland. 

We have had also some musicians; like 
Meyerbeer, Halevi, Moscheles, Herz, Gus- 
ikow, Levi, and Ernst. Singers we had in 
Mme. Garder, Mlles. Falcon and Nathan. 
Our painters were Boekmann, Kaulbach, 
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Oppenheim, Mayer, and Pollack. Lipp- 
man, in Berlin, invented the process of the 
so-called chromo impressions. The French 
Colonel Simon was the most skillful stone- 
cutter of his time. Rachel, in Paris, and 
Rott Prag, Bohemia, represented our histri- 
onic talent. 

Obviously I might have said more, but 
hardly less. I have done my best to answer 
the question, ‘‘ What have the Jews done 
for San Francisco ?” 

Gustav Adolf Danziger. 


FROM A GENTILE STANDPOINT. 


For behold, I will command, and | will sift the 
house of Israel among all nations, as corn is sifted 
in a sieve; and there shall not a little stone fall to 
the ground.— Amos iz, 9. 


GERMINATING into a vigorous growth from 
all soils and strengthening into prosperous 
and effective activity under all climatic 
conditions, the Jew has become a part of 
the integral national constitution of every 
people, yet preserving to himself his racial 
characteristics. 

He absorbs with avidity, thus transform- 
ing himself with the lapse of a generation or 
two so specifically and unmistakably into 
French, German, English, and Spanish, 
respectively, as to be instantly recognized as 
a son of France, Germany, Great Britain, 
or Spain, while he continues generically and 
at the same time more genuinely and 
thoroughly Hebraic. 

He assimilates just to a sufficient degree to 
become national, but maintains with jealous 
pertinacity those positive and essential at- 
tributes which mark him ever as a separate 
nation among nations. He commingles, 
but never becomes one with ; he associates, 
but never in sufficiently intimate relations 
to fuse and amalgamate. He is ever the 
branch and fruit of the vine of the Land of 
Canaan, transplanted and teeming with life ; 


but never grafted or budded into the gentile 
root of which he forms a sustained and 
sustaining substance. He is above all the 
faithful adherent of the Mosaic Dispensa- 
tion, a pure, unadulterated seed of life that 
has floated down through historic ages, 
multiplying and thriving,— ever the Scriptu- 
ral Jew, binding the present with the past 
as carefully as were collected and bound the 
sheaves of grain in the field of Boaz. 


THE PIONEERS. 


WHEN the gold discoveries of the Pacific 
Coast were noised abroad, the sons of Abra- 
ham came from the different quarters of the 
globe to try their fortunes here. Their 
advent, and above all their continued resi- 
dence, has given a seal of success to the 
Western El Dorado. The presence of the 
Jewish element in a country or community 
is an unfailing sign of well-doing and en- 
couraging development, while their absence 
or withdrawal is an indication of sterility or 
decline. They are the trusty thermometers, 
registering the financial and commercial 
conditions as faithfully as the rising and 
falling of the mercury in the tube guages 
varying temperatures. The gentile of obser- 
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vation and thrift knows that where there is 
no Jew there is little promise of prosperity. 

Although the Hebrew may not sacrifice 
his own and his family’s interests in an 
effort to check disastrous fluctuations in 
moneyed values or the laying waste of a 
country ; still his energy, thrift, economy, 
and strict devotion to business principles, 
are always expended to aid in building up a 
commonwealth where industry and persever- 
ance can hope eventually to reap a harvest. 

In 1848, the first coming of the people to 
this Coast is historically noted, though a few 
may have visited the country at an earlier 
date. The mining districts were from the 
first fruitful fields for their mercantile tastes. 
A few became miners. The numbers 
busied themselves in trade, carrying into the 
tent communities of the Yuba and other 
mining districts the many necessities of life. 

For the pioneer Hebrews, Sacramento 
and San Francisco were the center points of 
settlement. These were the business marts 
and the distributing markets for the Coast. 
Early in the fifties, traffic shops and rooms; 
sale counters, roughly improvised ; cubby 
recesses dignified by the title of offices, and 
more pretentious quarters, built sometimes 
of redwood, sometimes of corrugated and 
sheet iron, furnished with shelves, a desk, 
numbers of packing boxes, and presided 
over by a merchant with one or two clerks, 
—the embryo mercantile houses of today, — 
budded into life. 

In the city directory of 1850, a small 
handbook published September Ist, by 
Charles P. Kimball, are to be found among 
the names of business men those of Adels- 
dorf, S. W. Neustadter, J. G. and Simon, 
Rosenbaum, S. R. and A. C. Labatt, 
Schwarz, Simonfield, Edward H. Castle, 
Heller, Lehman, Cohn, Kaufman, Feigle, 
Lazzard, Goldstein, Hess, Hort, Isaacs, 
Jacobson, Jacobs, Jacoby, Herman, Joseph, 
Keesing, Langfeld, Lewis, Levi, Mack, 
Meyer, Meyers, Morgenthau, Morris, New- 
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field, Waters, Wolf, Raphael, Rosenswig, 
Lask, Rosenthal or Rozenthal, Schwartz, 
Schloss, Schultz, Sloss, Simons, Stamper, 
Sweitzer, Unger, Triest. A little later, 
follow in the enrollment of the developers of 
the trade resources of the Coast, the Selig- 
man family, four brothers, William, Henry, 
Joseph, and Jesse, Samuel Marks, the 
Gerstles, August Helbing, William Stein- 
hart, the Greenebaums, the Sachses, Living- 
stons, Wertheimers, Wymans, Dittmans, 
Taussig, Krause, Bien, Jacob Benjamin, 
Anspacher, Rosenbaum, S. Fleishacker, S. 
Tohrman, C. Meyer, and others whose 
names or those of their descendants are still 
registered among the merchants, bankers, 
and business men, of the community. Here 
they cast their lot in their youth and vigor 
of manhood and here they have, asa rule, 
remained to enjoy the fruits of those early 
days of strict, unremitting attention to the 
requirements of trade and commerce. 

The Jews who came to the Coast in the 
days of its primeval wealth and promise were 
more prudent and far-sighted than the 
average pioneer Gentile. They realized that 
the over-abundance could not always con- 
tinue ; that the great possibilities of the 
Coast would invite immigration ; and that 
the milk and honey which flowed through 
the land would be absorbed in the heat of 
competition,— and following the dictates of 
an inborn economy, they were frugal and 
laid up stores for the future while their co- 
laborers of various denominations luxuriated 
in the sunshine of the day. 


IN TRADE, 


FRoM the very inception of commercial 
and mercantile interests on this Coast, Jews 
have been influential factors in trade. 
They are at present among the heaviest 
dealers and in many cases are the principal 
and controlling power in the market. 

The Neustadter brothers, Henry, Jacob 
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H., and David, associated with Isaac 
Oppenheimer and Sigmund Feuchtwanger, 
have in connection with their extensive 
wholesale importing house a shirt factory to 
supply their large trade. Stein, Simon, & 
Co., in which are interested Herman L. 
Simon, Sylvain Weill, Henry Hoffman, and 
Ludwig Arnstein, is one of several similar 
establishments carrying an immense stock 
of cloths and tailoring goods. Few dry 
goods firms can compete with the Levi 
Strauss Company, of which Mr. Strauss is 
president ; Jacob Stern, first vice-president ; 
Sigmund Stern, second vice-president ; 
Louis Stern, treasurer ; and Abraham Stern, 
secretary. 

John Rosenfeld, one of the most popular 
and best known merchants of the city, is a 
wheat dealer who has for years been able to 
make his strength and superior knowledge of 
the market respected. He is a commission 
and shipping merchant, controlling several 


lines of clipper ships and is largely interested 


in the coal business. Like most men of 
energy and enterprise, he has met at times 
with reverses ; but his recuperative power is 
almost phenomenal, and his business obli- 
gations have been always satisfactorily met. 
He has served as Harbor Commissioner 
and has just been appointed a Park Com- 
missioner. 

The tobacco trade, wholesale and retail, 
is almost entirely in the hands of Hebrew 
merchants, and the wine interests of the 
country are receiving the benefit of their 
enterprise. Dreyfuss & Co., consisting of 
B. Dreyfuss, Emanuel L. Goldstein, Jacob 
Edward Frowenfeld, and John J. Weglein, 
not only deal in wines and brandies on a 
scale of more than ordinary magnitude, but 
are producers and wine growers, as are 
also Lachman & Jacobi, Lilienthal, and 
others. 

Much of the wool development of the 
country is the result of Jewish capital. The 
industry it organized produced the superior 
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grades of California blankets, which were 
prized here and in the East, and received 
attention abroad. The old Pioneer Woolen 
Mills, near Black Point,— Fort Mason,— 
which have been closed for the past three 
or four years, belonged to a Hebrew corpo- 
ration. Levi Strauss has been agent for the 
Marysville Mills, Ephraim Simon of the 
Merced; the California Woolen Mills are 
run by Dannenbaum & Wiel, and the local 
representative of the Oregon Mills is Brown 
& Co., a Jewish firm. 

As a rule Christians, or Gentiles, are em- 
ployed in numbers in the large establish- 
ments, both in positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility and as laborers. In many of 
the retail stores the assistants are all Chris- 
tians, and in others the majority of the 
clerks are not one with the proprietor in 
faith. Mr. Neustadter, in speaking on the 
subject, remarked that with his firm ‘‘ no 
consideration is given to the subject of 
faiths and no question as to religion is put to 
an applicant fora position.” ‘The employee 
seems to be generally well satisfied with his 
relations to a Hebrew employer, and often 
holds his position for years. 

All along the line of Sansome, Battery, 
and Front Streets, and on the lower section 
of Market Street,—that portion of the city 
given over to wholesale interests,—the firm 
names give unquestionable evidence that 
the mercantile business of the Coast is con- 
trolled by Hebrews. On the Way of At- 
onement and the solemn festivals of the 
Jews, trade in that quarter is suspended. 
Up town on those occasions there is a per- 
ceptible lull in traffic. The influence of 
the special holidays is manifest throughout 
the city. The devotion to the mandates of 
his religion, or at least, the respect he pays 
to the faith of his forefathers,-— some of the 
Jews, under the banner of freedom in this 
age of progress, are avowed agnostics,— is 
commendable. He conscientiously makes 
a profession of religion at the sacrifice of 
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temporal gain. Only active business men 
thoroughly understand the disadvantages 
accruing through a day dropped out of the 
trade calendar. 


THE FUR INDUSTRY. 


THE fur industry of the Coast has been 
among the interests which have success- 
fully invited the investment of Jewish 
money. Early in the century, the Russian 
Fur Company established trading posts and 
forts along the coast. In 1841 Sutter pur- 
chased from it the holdings in Bodega. The 
new State of the far West was still in swad- 
dling clothes when Hermann Liebes, a 
practical furrier, came from England, and 
immediately on his arrival commenced pur- 
chasing skins from the trappers and the furs 
brought down the coast by captains of 
sailing vessels. He had fora partner E. J. 
Behlow, and although there were at the 
time other small traders, the firm built up 
an establishment which still maintains su- 
premacy in the city. 

In 1868, the Alaska Fur Company was in- 
corporated by Hayward M. Hutchinson, 
William Kohl, Alexander Philippeus, John 
F. Miller, Louis Sloss, Louis Gerstle, Mr. 
Greenewald, Mark Livingston, Gustave Nie- 
baum, and August Wasserman. The mon- 
eyed strength and enterprise was Hebrew. 
By negotiation all rights were obtained from 
the United States for sealing in Arctic wa- 
ters and along the Aleutian shores. The 
firm amassed wealth and the members be- 
came the veritable Astors of the Pacific 
Coast. The corporation has in recent years 
merged into the American Fur Company. 

Louis Sloss, one of the originators of an 
enterprise which reaped success in the fur 
markets of Europe and America, and his 
son, Louis Sloss, Jr., a young man _ highly 
esteemed in society and club circles, rank 
among the leading merchants of the city. 
They are active in all the Jewish charities, 
and their aid is liberally extended to the 
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needy of other denominations. Mrs. Sloss, 
Sr., a woman of refinement and culture, is 
an active participator in philanthropic work 
and a munificent patron of the free kinder- 
gartens. 


THE MONEY CHANGERS, 


THERE are money changers — lineal de- 
scendants of those who were driven with 
scourges from the Temple. They cash 
warrants, certificates and notes; advance 
money on securities at a rate pauperizing to 
the mortgagor, and otherwise make money, 
coin money. There are in the same field of 
labor Christian and gentile Shylocks, co- 
workers, who can extort as relentlessly as 
they. There are brokers that do a legitimate 
business, and bankers of probity. Some of 
the latter have gained prominence in financial 
circles in a comparatively short time. 
Daniel Meyer came to this city in 1852. 
He engaged in the cigar trade until 1859, 
when he had sufficient capital to warrant 
banking. Today his house probably does 
as heavy a commercial banking business as 
is carried on in any establishment in the 
city. He has built a handsome residence 
in the most desirable quarter of town, has 
amassed a large fortune and is considered a 
power in money circles, especially by his 
Hebrew brethren. 

Isaias W. Hellman, one of the most 
prominent bankers of the Coast, did not 
come to California until 1859. He was 
then sixteen years of age and settled in Los 
Angeles. He practically began his struggle 
in the money-making world with nothing, 
and received as his first salary twenty dollars 
a month. In 1864 or 65, having accumu- 
lated sufficient to justify it and being then 
of legal age, he entered into a general 
business venture. In 1868, under the firm 
title Hellman, Temple, & Co., he engaged 
in banking. The partnership was eventually 
dissolved and the senior member organized 
the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, of which 
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he is still president. While in Los Angeles 
he became indentified with the gas and 
water companies, the street railroads, and 
all municipal developments. Since remov- 
ing to San Francisco to reside, he has been 
elected president of the Nevada Bank and 
of the Union Trust Company. His son, 
I. W. Hellman, Jr., is a native of this State. 
He has been educated in the public schools 
and at Reid’s preparatory school at Belmont 
and graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1892. He has twice visited 
Europe and is now pursuing a business 
career. He is cashier of the Union Trust 
Company, a manager of the Farmers’ and 
Merchants’ Bank of Los Angeles, and holds 
other posts of trust. He deprecatingly 
remarks, ‘‘As for me, I have accomplished 
nothing, it is all owing to the circumstances 
of birth.” 


ORTHODOX AND LIBERAL. 


On the day of Atonement, 5610, which 
corresponds to the year A. D., 1849, the 
first Jewish service was held in San Fran- 
cisco, by fifty Hebrews. Writing of the 
event in an article for ‘‘ The American Jews’ 
Annual,” Rev. Dr. Voorsanger says :— 

When the Day of Atonement of the year 5610 
came, it found them assembled in prayer and with 
weeping hearts they thought of the dear ones across 
the plains or on the other side of the ocean. In 
that room, above a store where the entire day the 
gold dust was weighed, received, and paid, fifty 
Hebrews spent the day in fasting and prayer.” 

One Jewess has been mentioned as 
among the worshipers. At the second 
assembly, which took place in the following 
year, Albert Priest gave a scroll of the Law, 
which had been forwarded by the Rothschilds 
as a donation to the first organized Jewish 
congregation of this Coast. 

In 1854, the Synagogue Emanuel was 
erected on Broadway, between Powell and 
Mason streets. Dr. Julius Eckman dedi- 
cated the new synagogue and was elected 
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rabbi of the congregation of which Henry 
Seligman was president. 

It has been rendered possible to give a 
simple sketch of the now historic edifice 
through the courtesy of Rabbi Voorsanger. 
He obtained from Frankfort-on-the-Main a 
pen and pencil drawing copied from an 
engraving on a piece of the silver service 
presented to Henry Seligman by the con- 
gregation before he went abroad to reside. 

As time advanced and the congregation 
grew in numbers and prosperity, a new site 
was purchased and the handsome Emanuel 
Temple built on Sutter Street. It is one of 
the most flourishing associations of the city 
and under the able direction of Rabbi 
Jacob Voorsanger is keeping pace with the 
most advanced thought of the day. 

The same year that saw the Emanuel 
Congregation occupying its synagogue, 
marked the erection of the Sherith Israel 
Synagogue on Stockton, between Broadway 
and Vallejo streets. The congregation was 
composed largely of Polish Jews. Under 
its present administration and in its place of 
worship on the north-east corner of Post and 
Taylor streets, the services are moderately 
reform. There isan abbreviation of prayers, 
elimination of Piyutim, and the introduction 
of family pews, organ, and choir. 

The congregations of the city can be 
classified as: one reform, three moderately 
reform, and four or five orthodox. Numeri- 
cally the reform element is in the minority ; 
the balance of power, however, rests with 
it, and the superior intellectual culture of its 
members is not denied. A rabbi, in speak- 
ing in general of the religious sentiments of 
the people of his race, considered that about 
twenty-five per cent were faithful supporters 
of the synagogues, eighteen or twenty per 
cent gave evidence of laxity in the observ- 
ances of the requirements of the ritual, 
while the remainder were sympathetically 
permeated with the fundamental principles 
of Judaism. ‘The attitude of the younger 
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men towards religion, he considered, gave 
promise of stronger institutions. Another 
reverend gentleman was, however, of the 
opinion that the young men postponed too 
long direct affiliation with a congregation. 
In regard to Unitarianism they both acknowl- 
edged there could be no essential approach 
or blending. The Jew and the Unitarian 
might have broad and humanitarian ideas 
akin ; but there is no fundamental relation. 
A rabbi may become a Unitarian minister, 
but the Unitarian could never become a 
rabbi. 
THE CHARITIES. 

THE Jews of the city have always provided 
comfortably for the poor, afflicted, and the 
old, of their people. As early as 1850, 
thirteen young men under the leadership of 
August Helbing bound themselves together 
in the cause of charity under the title of the 
Eureka Benevolent Association. A charter 
was obtained in 1851. The closing months 
of 1850 were marked by the ravages of 
cholera. In union with the members of the 
‘* First Hebrew Benevolent Association,” 
founded the same year, they established the 
‘*Humane Society,” whose mission was 
personally to minister to the wants of the 
plague-stricken and to bury its victims. 

The present membership is eight hundred 
and fifty. The disbursements during the 
year reached over twenty-five thousand 
dollars, of which five thousand dollars went 
to widows whose husbands had been mem- 
bers of the association. 

The Hebrew Orphan Asylum is one of 
the best conducted eleemosynary institutions 
in the State. For the tots a kindergarten 
has been established in the asylum. The 
older children are sent out to attend the 
public schools. After leaving the grammar 
grades, they enter the Commercial School, 
are taught trades, or homes are obtained for 
them in respectable families. The institu- 
tion is guardian for the child until it 
becomes of age. 
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There is an Old Peoples’ Home con- 
ducted under the same management. 

There are various Hebrew aid societies 
throughout the city conducted respectively 
by charitably disposed men and women. 

Some of the Jewish citizens are well 
known philanthropists, to whom Christians 
interested in good works look with confi- 
dence for aid. Raphael Weill, proprietor 
of the ‘‘ White House,” one or the best 
patronized dry goods and cloak establish- 
ments of the city, isa man always prompt 
in responding to a call of this kind. He 
has served on the Board of Education, is 
one of the most prominent members of the 
French Colony, and a leading member of 
the Bohemian Club. His brother and 
sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Weill, have always been friends of the 
afflicted, and most bountiful supporters of 
many charitable organizations. Sylvian 
Weill, another brother, is one of the active 
benefactors of the Société Francaise de 
Bienfaisance Mutuelle. Another among 
the noted Jewish contributors to the ‘poor is 
Abraham Anspacher. 

At the Alms House there are no Jewish 
inmates, unless they have entered under 
assumed names. Mrs Phillip Weaver, wife 
of the superintendent, when questioned on 
the subject said: ‘* They are too well cared 
for to come to us. Sometimes one is 
brought by mistake, but as soon as a 
rabbi or one of the benevolent associations 
hears of the case, it receives attention, and 
the patient is withdrawn.” 


CRIME, 


AMONG the lawless element the Jew forms 
no considerable part. San Francisco with 
other cities of the civilized world must give 
testimony that he does not materially aug- 
ment the criminal classes. Even the idlers 
that congregate on street corners and the 
disturbing contingent of the suburbs are not 
recruited from the Hebrew colony. If they 
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are idlers, they possess rather the inclina- 
tions and tastes which create dudes, espe- 
cially that type which forms in line along 
the promenades, and aggressively obtrudes 
its presence on shoppers and patrons of the 
matinees. 

At the Folsom State Prison there are 
twelve convicts of the Jewish faith. At 
San Quentin there are sixteen. W. E. 
Hale, warden of the last-named institution, 
says, ‘‘As a general thing they are well 
behaved and make very little trouble for the 
officers.” He further adds: ‘‘ Rabbi Levy 
and his coadjutors take a great interest in 
the welfare of those of their own denomi- 
nation who are confined here (at San 
Quentin), and if other denominations would 
take the same interest, not only in those 
who are confined in prison, but also in those 
outside, there would be a less number of 
criminals and fewer prisons.” 

Rabbi M. S. Levy, of Beth Israel Syna- 
gogue, is organizer and director of the ‘‘Pas- 
tors’ Aid Society.” The society which he 
has founded is not intended to interfere 
between the criminal and the law. It is 
only at the termination of his penalty, when 
he has rendered to justice its due, that the 
association comes to his aid. 


PAWN-SHOPS, 


On the continent of Europe, under differ- 
ent reigns, excluded by oppressive laws from 
all trades except that of peddling old clothes, 
and even from buying certain classes of 
these,— Frederick William I. confined their 
business to trade in money and goods,— 
Jews have been almost forcibly led to look 
upon old clothes, second-hand, and pawn- 
broker shops as the natural means to wealth. 
Circumstances have made them parsimoni- 
ous economists. They can see profit in the 
barter of a piece of corroded iron for a bit 
of smaller size free from rust. No increase 


is too small to be worthy of consideration, 
consequently a proportion of the Jewish 
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population of every community goes into 
the old clothes and pawn-broking business. 
They reside in the poorest quarter of a city; 
subsist on the bare necessaries of life, col- 
lect and exchange, buy and sell,—the ad- 
vance of a quarter of a cent is sufficient to 
make a bargain,— until fortune is coaxed to 
abide with them. 

When, pressed by poverty and weighted 
with absolute want, the Jew is borne down 
to find a home for himself and his family 
in the most squalid and demoralized quar- 
ter of the city, he accepts the conditions 
just as they exist, and to all intents and 
purposes apparently becomes one with them. 
As soon as more propitious circumstances 
dawn, he, his wife and children, will move 
out of the mire and the vice thoroughly 
free from the slime. The Christian and his 
family invariably seem unable to inhabit the 
same district without becoming degraded 
and smutched by the vile surroundings. 

At present in San Francisco, along the 
lines of Jackson, Pacific and Vallejo streets, 
leading east of Montgomery to the wharves, 
Jewish families can be found in many of the 
rookeries wedged in between saloons, eating 
houses, and sailor boarding places, industri- 
ously plying a trade in old clothes and the 
forlorn looking articles and garments that 
have been taken in pledge. Fishermen’s 
yellow oilskin suits, Arctic sailors’ moth- 
eaten fur coats and skin trousers, a few bear 
skins or elk furs, perhaps a seal-pup skin 
purchased or taken in pawn for sufficient to 
secure a few glasses of whisky or a night’s 
lodging, are exhibited for sale, hanging from 
the low, dingy ceilings, ornamenting the 
door casements to invite the passer to enter 
and buy, or are piled up with rough-grade 
overails, red and blue sea-blankets, coarse 
textured underclothing and shoddy suits, 
all intended for the seaman’s chest ona 
long whaling trip to Behring Sea. A be- 
draggled, unkempt woman will wait on the 
customers during the absence of her hus- 
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band, and around her will cling or play three 
or four children, when they are not renew- 
ing their health and regaling their lungs 
with quaffs of fresh air on the curbstones. 
In a few years these families will move far- 
ther up town; the children, well clothed, 
will attend the schools, and they will all 
take their place in the community as self- 
respecting, law-abiding citizens. 

South of Market Street, in the alleys and 
narrow thoroughfares, numbers of Polish 
and Russian Jews have settled. They are 
poor, inclined to isolate themseives, indus- 
trious and frugal, but unable to compete 
with the requirements of an advanced state 
of civilization. It takes them about five 
years to master the English language, and 
this one point is in itself a retarding factor 
in their well-being. They are strictly faith- 
ful to the requirements of their religion, in 
which they are hyper-orthodox. They pur- 
chase only meats slaughtered and prepared 
by persons properly authorized, and avoid 
the use of shell-fish and other forbidden 
foods. They are sincere and imbued with 
a love of their faith. The Emanuel Sister- 
hood and kindred societies protect them and 
see that the pangs of poverty do not press 
too severely. It is calculated that about 
one-fourth of the Jewish population of the 
city resides south of Market Street. 


DRESS AND NAMES. 


THERE is a flavor of Orientalism, a south- 
ern luxuriousness, a more than ordinary 
love of the bright and beautiful, in the He- 
brew race. Perhaps in the lower classes it 
touches the line of barbaric taste, but it 
nevertheless exists, and as refinement and 
education elevates it, develops into artistic 
qualities. 

When in 1780 the Emperor Joseph II. of 
Austria promulgated an edict granting the 
Jews marked privileges, at the same time 
requiring them to adopt surnames; and 
again during the protectorate of Napoleon 
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I. in Prussia, in 1806, when they were 
obliged to take family names in place of dis- 
tinguishing each other as the son of a cer- 
tain father,— Abraham Ben Simon, or Jacob 
Ben Isaac Ben Nathan,—they gave pro- 
nounced evidence of a true poetic senti- 
ment in selecting those names. Rosen- 
baum (rose tree), Morgenthau (morning 
dew), Lebenbaum (tree of life), Goldstein 
(gold stone), are a few among the favorite 
patronymics of German Jews. The historic 
fact is recorded in the names of many of 
the Hebrew residents of this city. 

The Jewish women are fond of bright, 
gay colors and handsome, costly raiment. 
Both men and women are prone to deck 
themselves with massive jewelry. In San 
Francisco, the tendency is so toned down 
by the refined and cultured classes, that the 
Jewish ladies are noted for a stylishness 
and elegance of attire. 

Still another indication of southern tastes 
is found in the love of the people for sun- 
shine and the open air. In portions of the 
city where a large Hebrew element abounds, 
on pleasant afternoons and balmy, moon- 
light evenings the entire membership of 
each family dwells in the open casements, 
on the front porches, and sidewalks, and 
holds friendly intercourse with the neighbor- 
hood. 


REAL ESTATE. 


It HAS been estimated, that taking into 
consideration the amount of capital held 
and kept in circulation by the Jews of the 
city, their pro rata of real estate is low. It 
is natural to suppose that a man who has 
money invested in active business will not 
withdraw it to invest in realty, which may 
account for the supposed relation of the 
Jews to land holdings. Asa rule, when he 
becomes prosperous he invests in a home- 
stead. Some of the most desirable residence 
lots and the handsomest homes are owned 
by Hebrews. There is a large wealthy 
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class, among which are numbered at least 
twenty millionaires, worth, it is estimated, 
from one to six million dollars, and 
although they may not have large income 
producing properties, many own valuable 
pieces of ground. 

Mayor Adolph Sutro owns one fifth of the 
real estate of the city and county of San 
Francisco—twenty-two hundred acres. This 
is, however, mostly outside land and would 
not come within a business man’s idea of 
city property. The tract stretches out west 
towards the cliffs and the Pacific Ocean, and 
Mr. Sutro’s one idea is to develop and 
beautify it. His home on the Heights is 
surrounded by a landscape garden, and from 
the terraces the ocean can be viewed sweep- 
ing out in magnificent grandeur to blend 
with the western skies. The citizens have 
every facility for enjoying the well kept 
grounds and the handsomely equipped 
series of salt baths, constructed near by, are 
something for which they will always have 
reason to be grateful. 

Mr. Sutro is a man who has always de- 
voted his energy to any project which has 
awakened his interest. For a decade and 
a half of his life he gave his mental and 
vital force to engineering and completing 
the Sutro Tunnel, which was planned to 
drain and give ventilation to the lower levels 
of the Comstock mines. It was projected in 
1878 at a cost of six million dollars, includ- 
ing interest on the money invested. Inthe 
following year, 1879, he came to California 
from Nevada, and ever since, his attention 
has been centered on improving, beautifying 
and adding to his real estate in the Western 
Addition of this city, clearly demonstrating 
thereby the faith he has in the future of San 
Francisco. He is clearly endowed with the 
pertinacity and concentration of interests 
characteristic of his people, and it only 
needs time for him to accentuate the attrac- 
tiveness of the Cliffs which are already one 
of the crowning glories of the municipality. 
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His pride, however, is most centered in his 
library, and a smile of justifiable pleasure 
can always be seen radiating his countenance 
when he stands in the midst of his books, 
tenderly handling or looking over a favorite, 
highly prized volume, perhaps a first edition 
of Shakspere or Ben Jonson. Mayor Sutro 
is now busy with the cares of his high office, 
but he finds time after hours, to devote to 
his outside projects. 


IN POLITICS. 


SAN FRANcIsco is not for the first time 
under the guidance of a Hebrew mayor. 
Washington Bartlett, a man honored in his 
private life and a great favorite in the politi- 
cal world, was the son of a Jewish mother, 
whose maiden name was Henriquez. He 
served as alcalde of San Francisco in 1849. 
He was mayor in 1883, and was elected 
governor in 1888, but death called him a 
few months after his inauguration. Politics 
in this city have always awakened the atten- 
tion of coteries of the Hebrew population, 
and there are at all times evidences of in- 
terest in municipal and State affairs. The 
Jew, as a rule, becomes a citizen as soon 
after his arrival in the new world as pos- 
sible, and he immediately acquaints him- 
self with the principles of the government, 
its laws and institutions. It is natural, 
therefore, that he should occasionally step 
into the political arena. Some have proved 
themselves in this State worthy and useful 
officials, while others have not passed un- 
scorched through the fires of a just and 
righteous public opinion. 

Hon. Henry A. Lyons was one of the 
three justices elected by the first legisla- 
ture of California in 1850. Abraham C. 
Labatt was alderman of this city in 1851. 
Elkan Heydenfeldt and Isaac N. Cardoza 
were members of the first legislature which 
convened after the admission of California 
into the Union. Hon. Solomon Heyden- 
feldt was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
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of the State of California in 1852. Coming 
down to more recent years, they have been 
elected to the judiciary, as members of the 
Board of Education, and have held through 
the suffrage of the people some of the most 
responsible and trusted positions in the gift 
of the municipality. 


IN EDUCATION. 


THE mental power and ability of the Jews 
has been acknowledged through the ages. 
Whenever an opportunity has presented they 
have availed themselves of the advantages 
of education. The Hebrew father does not 
hesitate to send his sons and daughters into 
any community or school, among any class 
of religionists, where he considers the best 
and fullest methods of mind-training pre- 
vail. His faith has been so ingrafted into 
the youth, has become so thoroughly a part 
of his nature, that neither father nor mother 
seems to dread the influence of the gentile, 
no matter how zealous he may be to con- 
vert to his special doctrines. ‘The Hebrew 
takes the education, the fullest measure of 
learning, but with it he keeps and treasures 
the faith of Abraham and Isaac. Since the 
public schools of the city have reached their 
present excellent standard the Jews have 
been faithful patrons of them. The school 
hours, as a rule, are supplemented by les- 
sons at home, especially in music, and 
teachers find the parents willing auxiliaries 
in stimulating attention and studious habits. 
Most of the children do the regular routine 
work satisfactorily, and many of them are 
brilliant. The very mental effort required 
of some in their homes to master sufficient 
Hebrew to read the prayers, Scripture, and 
portions of the Talmud, seems to develop 
mind power. 


THE PROFESSIONS, 


Many of the young men of the city have 
entered professions. There is a number of 
lawyers, variously rated as to talent, legal 





acumen, and integrity. George Leyzinsky, 
Charles Ackerman, A. Heyneman, W. M. 
Kaufman, Abraham Reuf, Felix H. Merz- 
bach, a partner of Crittenden Thornton, 
and a score of others, stand well with their 
brother attorneys, have a large cliéntele, 
and some have been called to official posi- 
tions. There is, besides, a set of disrepu- 
table practitioners, whom none are more 
ready to condemn than their own race. 

The most noted lawyer of the Hebrew 
creed who ever visited the Coast was the 
Hon. Judah P. Benjamin, He came to 
take part in the famous legal contest over 
the New Almaden Quicksilver Mine claim, 
known as the United States vs. Castillero 
etals. It was tried before the late Judge 
Hoffman, with Benjamin, supported by Ed- 
ward M. Stanton, Secretary of State in 
President Lincoln’s Adminstration, and 
Reverdy Johnson for the the contestants. 
During the argument of Mr. Benjamin the 
courtroom was crowded to overflowing. 
Lawyers of today who were familiar with 
the case state that it was a masterly argu- 
ment. The venerable Governor Peter F. 
Burnett said recently when speaking of the 
case: ‘*‘Mr. Benjamin was possessed of 
polite and accomplished manners. Hewas 
the handsomest man I ever saw.” His 
after career as Secretary of the Southern 
Confederacy, and his still later legal suc- 
cesses in England as one of the Queen’s 
counsel, are matters of history. The photo- 
graph of Mr. Benjamin, in gown and wig, 
together with his autograph, is among the 
souvenirs in the rooms of the San Francisco 
Bar Association. 

In medicine the Hebrews have pushed 
forward to the foremost ranks. Their 
ability is acknowledged, and they have 
gained wealth and fame. They are mem- 
bers of the faculty of both medical colleges, 
and are prominent in their relations to the 
Polyclinic Association of San Francisco. 
Doctor Joseph O. Hirschfelder was born in 
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Oakland and educated in the public schools. 
He studied in and graduated from the San 
Francisco Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific, and spent five years 
abroad. In 1877 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica of the Cooper 
Medical College. In 1880 he took the 
chair of Clinical Medicine in the same in- 
stitution, which he still holds. Doctor 
Adolph Barkan, whose reputation is wide- 
spread, is the Professor of Ophthalmology, 
Laryngology and Otology; Doctor Albert 
Abrams has the chair of Pathology. The 
resident physician at the Lane Hospital is 
Doctor Rosenthal. At the Toland Medical 
College of the University of California, 
among the members of the faculty are Doc- 
tor A. A. D’Ancona and Doctor Abraham 
Lengfeld, a brother of Doctor Felix Leng- 
feld, a Californian who is taking his place 
among the well known scientists of the 
United States. He is a graduate of the 
College of Pharmacy of this city. He 
received the degree of Ph. D. in the 
branches of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and 
Geology, in 1889, from the John Hopkins 
University, and has been since appointed 
Professor of Chemistry at the new Chicago 
University. 

Doctor Emma Sutro Merritt, a daughter 
of Mayor Sutro, has distinguished herself in 
her chosen profession. She has studied in 
this city and abroad, and has received the 
recognition of her brother physicians. That 
the Hebrews are ambitious to enter the 
learned callings and devote themselves to 
science and literature, is evidenced in the 
fact that ten per cent of the students of the 
University of California are of that race. 

In art they have also made some pro- 
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nounced advance in this city. Among the 
noted professional teachers of music area 
number of Jews. The amateurs of taste 
and education are so many that it has 
always been acceded that their patronage 
has rendered it possible, from time to time, 
to have a season of first-class opera. They 
are lovers of classic music, and know and 
appreciate its mcrits. 

In art they have not left the path untrod- 
den. Toby Rosenthal is an artist any 
people could be proud of claiming, and he 
belongs to the Jews of San Francisco. 
Why so much stress should be placed on 
his ‘* Elaine” is surprising. It is true it has 
been the means of making his name widely 
known, but it is not the child of his im- 
agination—a growth of his strength, power, 
and love. He put much conscientious 
work into it, yet it falls far below his 
** Vacant Chair.” 
that speaks, and 
most touchingly, 


The latter is a picture 
most sympathetically, 
to the heart of every 
human being, it matters not of what nation- 
ality. 


It can be truly said of San Francisco, as 
Ezekiel said of Tyre. ‘* Juda and the 
Land of Israel, they were thy merchants 
with the best corn: they set forth balm, and 
honey, and oil, and rosin, in thy fairs.” 
They have not here, however, been satisfied 
with barter and gain, but have set them- 
selves in the paths of learning, and have 
said with Solomon: ‘‘ And I proposed to 
my mind to seek and search out wisely con- 
cerning all things that are done under the 
sun. This painful occupation hath God 
given to the children of men, to be exer- 
cised therein.” 

K. M. Nesfield. 

















T IS avery old saying that 
A everything comes froma blade 
f j! of grass. Following closely 
[} is another accepted truism — 
#—~, **He who makes two blades 
’{*" of grass grow in place of one 
‘ isa benefactor.” The grass 
, we propose to consider has, 

through the beneficence of 





* ‘za nature, long passed from the 
single blade and the two-blade 
#%.° Oe yr : ° 

+ 5a into the magnificence of a 
aes 


giant cluster, into the condi- 
tion of highest development or perfection of 
its kind, and stands rightly named the 
‘* King of Grasses.” 

From our geographies we long since 
learned of the Pampas plains of South 
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PAMPAS GRASS' AND POMEGRANATE IN CALIFORNIA. 


America, of the Pampas grass and Pampas 
cattle. ‘To associate these facts or connect 
them with our ornamental shrub in the door- 
yard is quite another matter. These same 
pampas cattle are said to be the finest wild 
cattle in the world, and they have nothing 
to eat but the Pampas grass. 

The word fampa means ‘‘a marsh filled 


up.” 

In the Quichoa tongue, the ancient 
language of the Incas, the word jpampa 
means ‘‘ a plain about a spring,” a plain 
which also has a boundary, where in the 
rainy season water will stand a few inches 
The modern name, Cocha-bamba, 


deep. 
is derived from the Inca ‘* Quichoa pampa, 
or a town ona plain bordered—a ‘‘ pampa.’ 

In the evolution of the South American 


> 
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grass in this State there came by accident the 
knowledge that the ornamental ‘‘ flowers,” or 
plumes, as they are called, could be 
bleached and preserved. From this dis- 
covery an industry sprang up of such com- 
mercial importance that the largest return 
per acre from any product in this State has 
been received from selling these cured 
plumes of the pampas grass. The price of 
cut plumes in 1890 was from $30 to $60 
per 1,000 to the grower in 100,000 lots, or 
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that stood fifty feet apart, two rows of 
pampas plants each way. In six months’ 


-time 1 had harvested 1,500 plumes, with 


which I purchased 2,000 eucalyptus trees 
that are now being cut for wood. 

I was led to give the pampas a trial, in 
order to have something to take the place 
of corn, the usual crop planted in our 
neighborhood to provide money for taxes 
and interest while the walnut trees are grow- 
At the first real harvest in 1889 I had 


ing. 











A FIELD OF PLUMES, 


the entire crop. Upon this basis of value 
was estimated the freight charges. It cost, 
in round numbers, unti! recently, $5 to send 
1,000 plumes to New York. From thiscan 
be judged the commercial value of plumes 
in the past. There have been grown in 
this State and marketed 1,500,000 plumes 
on an average per year for fifteen years, with 
the price averaging $20 per 1,000. These 
are minimum figures. 

In 1888 I planted between walnut trees, 


130,000 plumes, which sold for $3,000. 
The second harvest brought me $4,000 for 
260,000 plumes. But speculators were at 
work. ‘The price was pressed too high in 
Germany, our great market, and in 1891 
there in California 1,700,000 
plumes unsold. As the plumes are chiefly 
ornamental and wholly a luxury, when the 
bottom dropped out of the German market 
there was nothing to be done with the left 
over stock. 


were left 
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To Americans plumes are known only as 
a nuisance. In their estimation two or 
three in a broken jug in the corner, badly 
cured and dusty, compose the sum of their 
decorative achievements. ‘‘And_ there- 
fore,” they argued, ‘‘ why should not the 
industry die?” But to show how this mis- 
conception arose from ignorance, let me 
give a few words as to the ornamental pos- 
sibilities of these plumes. We have not 
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Europe. London alone now takes half a 
million plumes for Christmas decorations 
each year, while one season not long ago 
the New York market was overstocked with 
1,500! Because there was no demand the 
growers made no attempt to furnish a.con- 
venient supply, and therefore when the Na- 
tive Sons waked up to patronizing a home 
industry and planned a grand tower of 
plumes for their celebration in San José, (on 











DRYING ON THE FIELD. 


even reached the A B C in this direction. 
As a decorative fabric the fiber of the 
pampas is only limited by the art, taste, and 
skill, of the decorator. Friezes, portiéres, 
cloth hangings, rugs, etc., can be made out 
of fragments, while the magnificent plumes 
themselves, in groups or festoons, either in 
natural tones or dyed, respond to the re- 
quirements of perfect decorative material. 
This quality is thoroughly appreciated in 


Admission Day, I think,) they could not 
find there any plumes, and so had to aban- 
don the plan. 

To wake up Americans and make them 
acquainted with the pampas was the first 
thought of the larger growers in those declin- 
ing days of the industry. The utility of the 
plant as fodder was soon apparent. I 
noticed that our carriage horses were fond 
of the grass, and even of the plumes. I 
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had some grass cut and cured as hay, and 
thrown into my alfalfa pasture. Several 
loads were eaten in a short time. I had 
also some plants set out along the irrigation 
ditches in the pasture. These were eaten 
off as soon as the grass started, and so 
agreeable was the taste that every little 
plant was uprooted by tae stock and eaten. 
I determined to go further, and made two 
entries in the Agricultural Department of 
the Columbian Exposition. First--Pampas 





plumes and their uses. I received two 
awards upon this. Second—Pampas grass 
as a forage plant and its uses. I obtained 


an award on this entry also, making three. 
Under Professor Wiley, of the Analytical 
Department at the Government Building, 
an analysis was made, and comparisons with 
other forage plants was given me.’ As 
nearly as I can understand, pampas hay has 
more life-sustaining properties than alfalfa, 
while, according to expert examination, its 
nutritive qualities exceed timothy hay, 
which it resembles in flavor (no doubt the 
reason why horses like it so well), but it is 
not quite so good as clover. 

The next step to be taken is practical, ex- 
perimenting by our stockmen and proprie- 
tors of large holdings. Plant pampas on 
the plains and on the hillsides. In my 
opinion the thing most needed in California 
is a perennial forage plant,— the pampas is 
that. In damp, marshy localities in South 
America it grows large and coarse, as with 
us when under cultivation to produce fine 
plumes. But on uplands and where frost 
cuts it back, the grass is smaller and corre- 
spondingly tender. I think when there is 
an abundance of rain, as we havejhad this 
winter, plants set out and well rooted will 
continue to grow with the ordinary rainfall 
and an occasional drought. 


! Analysis of pampas grass: 
Moisture.......... scauhenebetenbentnienviiennentebeeneeeesesas 6 67 per cent 






GR cccccecoczce ssocccnees ... 3.13 per cent 
pO en canenitia .. 0.34 per cent 
Indigestible fiber. ---29,(1 per cent 
SI seicsniccennnnss casinnnentsncenstitanannnnininetiin 9.10 per cent 


Digestible carbohydrates (by difference)... 45.55 per cent 
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In addition to the value of the plant for 
forage, the plumes will make a fine grade of 
bank note paper not destroyed by water; the 
fiber of the husk makes now in South Amer- 
ica the strongest rope in the world; cloth is 
also made there for dresses of their women. 

Experiments are now being made in an- 
other use for the plumes, which may be 
still more important. And I consider every 
pampas plant in California, if properly 
utilized, worth its weight in gold to the 
State. 

In my plantation, this year, are many 
seedling bunches that are most interesting to 
me, and are already proving their usefulness 
as tender and succulent forage plants. 

In a French florist’s exhibit, on the east 
side of the Woman’s Building, at the 
World’s Fair, were some French pampas 
plants. They put forth plumes in Septem- 
ber, in appreciation, no doubt, of their 
return to their home—America. 


The dictionaries tell us that the pome- 
granate is an apple with many grains or 
seeds, and is the same as the ‘‘Granada” of 
the Spanish—the name of all names that 
stands for the most poetic and artistic in the 
romance of history—and without stretch of 
imagination we can identify its juice with 
the nectar of the gods. 

Always is the pomegranate a thing of 
beauty. Standing singly or in rows, the 
bush has no superior as an ornamental fea- 
ture in decorative horticulture. Its leaves 
resemble the laurel; its blossom is a glori- 
ous burning red; its fruit combines within 
and without the richness of the various 
tones of yellow, brown, red, and green; its 
jewelled center rivals in beauty the costly 
ruby; while its juice symbolized to the 
ancients the blood of life, and the whole 
stood for perennial existence. 

It is further immortalized by the Brown- 
ings,—‘‘ home pomegranates, which cut 
deep down the center show a heart within 
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blood-tinctured by a grave humanity.” So 
said Elizabeth Barret, of Robert Browning’s 
‘* Belaustion,” before they had met, and 
recently the charming fruit is the fashion for 
wedding breakfasts in the East, served with 
shaved ice. 

From all this beauty, poetry, and senti- 
ment, how can we condescend to speak of 
tannin or tannic acid? Still do we not 
reach a truer benefaction than he who makes 
two blades of grass grow in place of one, 
when we can successfully combine the beau- 
tiful and the useful? We shall never reach 
the highest position possible until we ac- 
quire this which places the French people 
financially far in advance of us, — they 
make the beautiful in the arts of commer- 
cial value, until in flowers, in fabrics, in 
everything, whatever is French bears the 
stamp of excellence. 

The fruit of the pomegranate is first 
pleasant to the eye and good for food. Sec- 
ond, the juice isa refreshing drink for in- 
valids, especially in fevers. Boiled, with 
the addition of sugar, we have a sirup for 
cakes and waffles that preserves a bewitch- 
ing flavor. Third, the skins and centers, 
after the juices have been extracted, may 
be dried with very little trouble, when they 
are ready for the chemist to extract the 
tannic acid for the leather manufacturers. 
The per cent of tannin compares favorably 
with canaigre, and can be more easily pro- 
duced. The plants require little care; they 
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may be trained into bushes or trees, and all 
the work of curing could be donc by chil- 
dren or people not in robust health. 

It has been suggested to me that the peels, 
after the tannin is extracted, would make a 
fine grade of papier maché, and the juice 
might be converted into wine. In short, asa 
fruit it will more than pay all the expense of 
cultivation, leaving the tannic acid pure 
profit.’ 

I predict under the fostering care of our 
enterprising citizens and our unrivaled cli- 
mate, the two products I have mentioned 
in this connection will be to our State what 
the date palm is to the Orient. 

This is no insignificant showing. From 
the pampas, with its wonderful decorative 
possibilities (I have not mentioned the green 
grass itself, as used in churches, halls, etc.), 
we may have food, cloth, rope, paper, etc. 
From the pomegranate, the ornamental 
shrub, fruit, jelly, sirups, leather, and pos- 
sibly papier maché and.wine. This ancient 
emblem of perpetual life, utilized and crys- 
talized into kindly service, and by its side 
the monarch of grasses, with crown of gold 
and throne of green, going forth conquer- 
ing and to conquer until his realm shall ex- 
tend from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
throughout the Gulf States to California. 


H. W. R. Strong. 


‘Analysis of Pomegranate Skins—Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.—Percentage of tannin and 
tannic acid, 44.99. Same lot samples, University of Cali- 
fornia analysis, 32.58 per cent. 


A ROSE TO THE LIVING. 


A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreathes to the dead; 
In filling love’s infinite store 
A rose to the living is more— 
If graciously given before 
The hungering spirit has fled — 
A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreathes to the dead. 


Nixon Waterman. 











“Is THIS WOMAN YOUR WIFE ?”’ 


LO-TO-KAH AND THE 


HE Indian agency of 
the allied tribes of the 
Capota, Moache, and 
Weeminuchee Utes is loca- 
ted in a picturesque part of 
the valley of the little river 
in Southwestern Colorado, to 
which still clings the old 
Spanish name of io de los 
Pinos,— the River of the Pines. The little 
cluster of log and frame houses that consti- 
tute the agency stands in the narrowest part 
of the valley, and high mesa walls rise from 
the river on either side. Far away in the 
distance on either side, their crests show- 
ing high above the mesa lines, can be 






GOLDEN WOMAN. 

seen the La Plata Mountains and the 
mountains that hem in grim old Cumbres 
Pass. 

The main building at the agency is a long, 
huge affair built of logs, with a ‘‘lean-to ” 
addition of boards at either end. It looks 
like a fort, and indeed its walls were made 
thick for good reasons. The doors of this 
building open toward the river, and there is 
a platform of rough boards that runs the 
entire length of the building. On a clear 
day — and the most of the days are clear 
with a crystalline clearness not known to 
lands of lower altitude—one can _ sit 
“on this porch and look for miles up 
and down the valley; watch Indians on 
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horseback, racing after colts or cattle; 
squaws, tanning hides or cooking over rude 
tripods. 

For a month the old log agency building 
was my home. During -the day I lived 
among the Indians, listening to their strange 
tales of magic, of battles and hunts of the 
golden long ago, 
before the day 
of reservations 


and Indian 
agents, and at 
night— the 
month was 
March — we 
clustered about 
the big open 
wood fire in the 
doctor’s quar- 


ters, and talked 
of'the hundred 
thousand things 
that isolated 
men with time 
to spare can find 
to talk of. 

The two ar- 
tists that shared 
the outing with 
me were work- 
ing like mad, 
painting every- 
thing in sight, 
from sprawling 
papposes to dig- 
nified council 
meetings, and 
almost every day 
I was astride a 
canny little black mare, racing over the reser- 
vation, now helping to round up the refractory 
herd of an Indian, now going with the doc- 
tor to see some sick baby that was almost 


suffocated in a smoky can-nee, and then 


just riding for the pure joy of riding. That 
little black mare was nearer human than 
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any horse I ever knew; she would run for 
the pure enjoyment of it, and she could 
leap like a jack-rabbit. 

One midnight found me sitting on the 
agency porch smoking and wondering at 
the beauty of the brilliant moonlight that 
filled the valley. About two hundred yards 
from the build- 
ing was a cluster 
of can-nees, or 
tents, one of 
them brilliantly 
lighted by means 
of a bright wood 
fire, and at sharp 
midnight there 
went up from 
this tent a cho- 
rus of as wierd, 
unearthly wails 
as I believe a 
white man has 
ever listened to. 
I knew it to be 
some of the 
*‘medicine mak- 
ing” of the In- 
dians, and I 
thought lazily of 
going to the 
place to ascer- 
tain if any of 
the Indians who 
were my friends 
_were there, and 
if I might wit- 
ness the cere- 
mony. 

I sat so for 
half an hour, listening to the wail that 
came from the medicine tent; and just 
because I had nothing better to do, I 
was going to turn in, when, without a 
sound, old Lo-To-Kah stood before me. 
He was dressed in full native costume; an 
eagle feather was in his ‘hair, and he was 





“SHE DID NOT LOOK UP.” 


wrapped'in a rich Navajo blanket. Hewas ‘‘ where do you come from? Why are you 

nut known to be on the reservation, and I here?” 

had not expected to see him. **T am here, O friend, for two things. 
**Lo-To-Kah,” I said in surprise, One is to see you, for José Amarille met me 


. 
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in the Blue Mountains and told me. And 
the other thing I am here for is to be pres- 
ent at the chant of the Golden Woman. 
Do you not hear the chant the medicine 
men are making? That loudest voice is 
that of Charvys, the fat pig who would not 
know any difference between the glorious 
Golden Woman and the meanest squaw who 
runs naked on the Mojave Desert.” 

*¢T hear the chant,” I answered, ‘* but 
what is it all about ? And who is the Golden 
Woman ?” 

The old man seemed not to hear me,!and 
he gazed away down the valley as though 
he saw something. As though speaking to 
himself he said:— 

*«She of the golden hair! The Golden 
Woman with the heart of gold! Ah! she 
was more beautiful than the sun in the sky 
on a May morning!” 

‘¢ But who is she, or was she?” I asked. 

«It is a long story, O friend of mine, and 
the night grows old,” answered Lo-To-Kah. 
‘To-morrow you will ride with the mah- 
soot-quicket' to the Rio Florida to witness 
an Indian ceremony performed by old Ma- 
pe-ah-sas of the squinting eyes. It is better 
for you to sleep tonight than to listen to 
the old tale of the Golden Woman. An- 
other time I will tell the tale to you.” 

He made a pillow of his blanket and I 
leaned restfully against the log wall of the 
building. After smoking for a time in 
silence he said:— 

‘* The tale of the Golden Woman is an 
old tale of my nation. It is a truetale, and 
the things of which it tells happened in the 
old time of the long, long ago, before I was 
fully a man, before I had ever seen Zeetah, 
who became my wife. Eighteen summers 
had come into my life, and that was all, and 
I was but a boy when the Golden Woman 
was brought a captive to one of the encamp- 
ments of my people. She was tied to a 
horse, riding astride like a man, and she 

4White physician. 
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was so weary that she swooned from faint- 
ness and fatigue as soon as she was lifted 
from the saddle. I have but to close my 
eyes and in memory I can see that beauti- 
ful woman again. I can see her fair face, 
her eyes as blue as the arch of the sky, and 
her long silken hair that: was of the glori- 
ous color of molten gold. There was a 
time, too — just a fleeting bit of time, 
scarcely long enough to be remembered— 
when I gazed upon her and was almost 
sorry my skin was red instead of white; for I 
thought if I had been white and had been of 
the blood of her race, I might have won her 
love. Such thoughts were foolish thoughts, 
amigo; just stray, half-formed thoughts that 
wandered unasked into the empty head of a 
boy. And too, that was before Zeetah 
had ever been seen by me.” 

The old man ceased speaking. He leaned 
his head back against the wall of the old 
agency building, a dreamy look came into 
his eyes, and he gazed down the valley. 
His cigar went out. I lit a match and 
offered it to him, but he did not see it. A 
belated Indian swain, returning to his tent 
from some amorous expedition, passed us 
and spoke, but Lo-To-Kah did not stir. 
His mind was wandering back to that old 
time, almost three quarters of a century 
gone, when he had been a youth and had 
known her who was called the Golden 
Woman. It seemed strange to me that Lo- 
To-Kah, the savage nobleman who had 
been a very knight in his loyal devotion to 
the one woman who had been his wife, 
should lose himself in a flood of memories 
of a woman whom, I began to believe, he 
had loved in secret. He had had but one 
wife; and if a lurking love slept in his heart 
through all the long years that lay between 
his youth and his old age, it was a secret 
that he would not confess, and would not 
even give a hint of unless in some unguarded 
moment. After a time he roused himself 
and said:— 
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‘¢Pardon me, friend, I was dreaming 
without being asleep. We old men, when 
we live past the time that is allotted for ac- 
tion, live over the years again in memory, 
and I was living over again a time that was 
old before you were born. I will now go 
on with my tale. 

‘* When I was a boy, and esteemed by 
some of the vainglorious warriors as being 
too young for battle, a party of our warriors 
set out on a raid against a roving band of 
Kiowas that were journeying beyond Tierra 
Amarillo. I desired to go with the band, 
and could have gone, except that Mirdo, 
who was a sub-chief and had command of 
the expedition, said that I should not. 
This Mirdo had longed to possess my mother 
when she was a girl, and because she would 
not wed him, he hated her and my father 
and myself. Mirdo, who was on his horse, 
stood up in his stirrups, pointed his goad at 
me, and said:— 

** «1 go forth to lead men, and not chil- 
dren, to battle. Yon Lo-To-Kah is called 
a Ute, because he was born to a Ute 
woman, but he acts like no Ute. He is 
now old enough to be a man, to have lov- 
ers, to cheat slow old men out of the kisses 
of their young wives,and to play in the 
games of kan-yute, where men win horses 
‘and blankets. He is not a man in love or 
games, and he will not be a man in war. 
He cannot go with any band I lead.’ 

**I stood in silence, my arms crossed 
upon my breast, and listened to the talk of 
Mirdo. And as he talked I promised to 
myself that a time should be when I would 
hold the throat of Mirdo in my grasp and 
make him eat his words and beg for his life 
like a craven. But I spoke no word in an- 
swer, for an Indian, as you know, can bide 
his time when he promises himself to be re- 
venged upon his enemies. And Mirdo and 


his band rode away, their feathers stream- 
ing in the morning sunlight, and I was left 
in the camp with the women, the children, 
and the old men. 
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‘*It was evening when our warriors re- 
turned,— an evening two weeks after they 
had gone forth, an hour before the going 
down of the sun, when from far over that 
mesa that lies toward the cruel heights of 
Cumbres, we heard a cry of ‘ho-/a-ho-ho |’ 
The cry was a cry of victory. Soon the 
men came in sight, riding one ahead of 
another. Both men and horses showed the 
signs of long travel and hard riding. Mirdo 
rode at the head, two fresh Kiowa scalps 
flying from the shoulder of his hunting shirt ; 
and by his side, strapped to her horse and 
riding astride like a man, was the fairest and 
most beautiful woman who ever trod the earth 
of [the valley of the River of the Pines. I 
liked not Mirdo and I expected to hear him 
insult me, but I stood among the tents to 
greet the warriors. Mirdo rode up with a 
flourish, dismounted, and called some old 
women to come and unbind the woman. 
And when she was unbound, she swooned, 
but she soon recovered for she was a woman 
who was brave. 

‘*Who is the woman with the golden 
hair, Mirdo ?” asked an old man. 

** She is my captive,” replied Mirdo, ‘‘ the 
Kiowas took her from the Navajos, and I 
took her from the Kiowas. She is mine to 
keep my tent ; she is mine to enjoy ; she is 
mine to work for me. I am Mirdo, and I 
am a man without fear, a man who deserves 
the most beautiful woman in the land.” 

‘*So boasted Mirdo ; and as he boasted 
he looked upon the woman with his 
greedy gaze, and as he looked she cow- 
ered and shrunk. And I spoke to the 
woman, asking her name and from whence 
she came. The woman could not under- 
stand the Ute speech, but she seemed 
to feel that I was her friend, and she came 
close to me and held out her hands to me 
in appeal. I could speak the Navajo 
tongue also, and Mirdo could not; and I 
spoke to the woman in that speech, and 
she answered and asked me to protect 
her. I gave answer that I would protect 
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her with my life. And then Mirdo took 
me roughly by the shoulder saying:—- 
*¢ «Speak not to my woman, you squaw. 


What! Do you think to play with her and 
prattle to her. Get you to your mother’s 
tent.’ 


‘* Mirdo stood leering into my face ; and 
as soon as he finished, I shot my clenched 
fist into his face and felled him as the blow 
of a stone ax would fella sheep. He rose 
to his feet and drew his knife. The men 
caught him and took it away, and said that 
Utes must fight, not like enemies, but with 
their naked hands. Mirdo cursed, for he 
was a coward at heart; but he liked not to 
be humiliated before the woman he had 
captured and he came on. It was the first 
time I had ever fought a man. When 
Mirdo came within reach of my fist, I sent 
him sprawling in the sand again, and again 
and again, as fast as he rose. Then, after 
I had almost knocked the breath from his 
body, while he was lying in the dirt, I put 
my foot upon his neck, I spat upon him, I 
threw dust in his eyes, and then I gathered 
him up as a man might gather a log of 
wood, and I carried him to the river and 
threw him in. The water was deep enough 
to wet the garments of Mirdo and to fill his 
eyes and mouth. When he came up I 
said :-- 

‘© *O, Mirdo, you coyote, who call 
yourself a chief, look upon the Golden 
Woman who has four times been made 
a captive. First this woman was taken by 
the Navajos, and because they took her 
they had the right to do with her as they 
liked. Then she was taken by the Kiowas, 
who had the same right for the same reason. 
Then she was taken by you, and the rights 
of the other thieves became your rights. 
But now she is taken by me, mine is the 
right to do with her as I choose, and it will 
fare ill with any man who dares to so much 
as lay his finger upon her.’ 

‘*Mirdo stood glowering at me, his bleeding 
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lip hanging and a look of murder in his eyes. 
I had not intended to strike him again, but 
the sight of his big brute face was a tempta- 
tion that was too strong ; and just as he was 
ready to snarl some reply to the speech I 
had made, I struck him, breaking his nose. 

‘*Then Mirdo slunk away, cursing me 
me as he went. He vowed that he would 
leave the tribe and lay in wait for me in the 
forest. But an old pwu-au-gut' the one 
who was the teacher of old Mape-ah-sas, 
whom you know, said to Mirdo that he was 
a coward, and that if he ever sought to do 
me wrong save in a fair fight or open battle, 
he would cause the evil spirit to haunt him 
all the days of his life. You know, amigo, 
that no Ute would incur the danger of a 
pwu-au-gut’s curse ; and I knew that I was 
safe. 

‘* Then the old men said the woman was 
mine and that I had fairly won her. I took 
her to my mother’s tent, but with no thought 
of making her my slave or my wife as Mirdo 
would have done. I told her that she was safe 
from all danger, and then I sat down on the 
ground before the tent and thought. I tried 
to think of Mirdo and the battle I had fought 
with him; but I could not think of him 
because I was thinking of the Golden 
Woman who had come into my life so 
strangely. And I sat there all the night, 
keeping guard over the tent, and wondering 
what the days of the future would bring 
forth. 

‘* From that time on life was different to 
me. Before then, I had been a lonely, 
silent boy, wandering in the forests or sit- 
ting aside, while the men and boys played 
games. But it was not long until the 
Golden Woman became my friend and then 
my companion; and we talked to each 
other and wandered together in the forests, 
and rode ponies from one encampment of 
my people to another. Not at first, of 
course ; for at first the woman was timid 
and half afraid. She was afraid of my 
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people, and also afraid of me, for she knew 
I could make her my slave or my wife if I 
cared soto do. But she besought me not 
to take her to wife, and I placed my hand 
in hers and told her I would guard her, and 
that her life should be lived as she desired. 
It was after that—after she had thanked me, 
and kissed my hand—that she became my 
companion. 

‘‘A few times the woman was affronted. 
One burly man of my tribe, when drunk 
upon Mexican mescal, attempted to embrace 
her. I was sitting in front of our tents at 
the time, fitting heads to arrows; but her 
first cry took me to her side, and when I 
had been there but a little time, the brute 
lay upon the ground in a stupor that came 
very near being death. I was mad with 
anger, and after I had felled the man to the 
ground and knocked him senseless, I sprang 
upon his body and tramped his face in the 
dirt. Then I took the Golden Woman in 
my arms as a mother might take a babe, 
and bore her to my tent. When we were 
inside the tent, she placed one of her soft 
arms about my neck, she drew my face 
down to hers and kissed me, crying as she 
did so. Her kiss thrilled me through and 
through and I was in danger of forgetting 
my promise. And I told her if she desired 
me to keep the promises I had given, she 
must kiss me no more. It seemed for a 
moment as though she, too, were tired of 
the promise, for she held my hand in hers, 
and looked wistfully into my eyes. 

‘* After the fear of my people left her, it 
came about that she would go among them. 
At first she went only to the women and 
children, but it was not long until she went 
among all, even the chiefs and medicine 
men. When a child was born in some cold 
tent on a hillside, the Golden Woman was 
there. When a woman ora child was sick, 
there was the woman; and when a plague 
came upon our people, when the men died 
in their tracks as they stood in the camp 
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ground, and little children were daily found 
dead in the arms of their dead mothers, 
then it was that the people of the Ute 
nation learned to love the glorious being 
whom we named the Golden Woman. She 
comforted the sorrowing, cared for the sick, 
and prepared the dead for burial. She 
seemed sleepless and tireless, and every 
hour of the day and night while the plague 
lasted, she would be seen flitting from one 
tent to another, making tasteful things for 
the sick ones to eat, bathing the hot brows 
of those who were in the throes of death. 
And our people believed she was a medicine 
woman sent from the bright land that lies in 
the sun. Then some men came from the 
other Ute tribes, and they took home to 
their people the tale of this Golden Woman 
whose heart was said to be of pure gold. And 
thus it came to be that this woman was looked 
upon by us almost as a goddess, and that 
feasts and chanting are yet given in her honor. 

** There are not many secrets among In- 
dians who live in one encampment, and the 
people knew that the woman was not my 
wife. I had another can-nee made, joining 
the one my mother had before, and I lived 
in the outer one. 

**In time I taught her the Ute speech, 
and in time she told me something of her 
life. She was ‘born in a great city in the 
East, and had gone to the West to be a 
missionary among the Indians. She first 
lived with a band of peaceful Navajos, and 
learned their speech. Then she went to 
El Paso del Norte for rest. Between El 
Paso del Norte and Ciudad Santa Fé she 
had been captured by a roving band of 
Navajos, but before they had reached their 
camp they were beaten in battle with 
Kiowas and the Kiowas had taken her. 
The Kiowas started for their own country 
and were surrounded by the Utes under 
Mirdo. In this way she had been stolen 
by one tribe after another, and so swiftly 
that no harm had befallen her. 
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‘* More than this, the woman did not tell 
me, thinking because I was an Indian I 
would not understand. But I learned in 
time that she had journeyed to the wild 
lands of the West because of an almost 
hopeless hope that she might find her lover, 
who had come to the West and had never 
been heard of again. 

‘*But as time went on, the Golden 
Woman grew silent as she went about her 
work of healing the sick. I fancied that 
she tired of dwelling in my can-nee, and 
when I asked her, she said it would please 
her if she might dwell alone. It is not well 
for a woman to dwell alone, especially if 
the woman be young and as beautiful, and I 
would not give my consent; but an old 
Navajo woman, who had been taken cap- 
tive, and who had grown too old to work, 
also desired to live apart from the others. 
And the two women, the fair young one 
and the wrinkled old one, had a hut built 


in a sheltered part of the valley of the 
Rio Florida, and there they took up their 


abode. They tilled some land, and hunters 
brought them much game, and they 
did not want for anything. The other 
people did not at first note the change that 
was taking place in the Golden Woman, but 
I, who knew her as well as though she were 
my mother or daughter, knew that she was 
becoming crazed. 

** After this, the years sped on, and I 
lived my life as it came to me. I met 
Zeetah and took her to be my wife. I be- 
came a chief among my people, and much 
honor came to me. My mother died, my 
brother was killed by the Apaches, and 
many adventures of many kinds befell me. 
Often I journeyed to the ends of the lands 
that were known to my people, and often 
the time was long between my visits to these 
valleys. But whenever I came, I went to 
the hut of the Golden Woman, going alone, 
as Zeetah did not like to gowith me. And 
always I found the woman living as I had 
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left her, alone with the old Navajo woman. 
The hair of the Golden Woman became 
longer and more golden, her eyes seemed 
to become larger and more blue, and her 
fair form seemed to grow into the very per- 
fection of loveliness. But even the people 
who cared little for beauty or goodness in 
women, came to see that she was becoming 
crazed; and then she was safe for a cer- 
tainty, for no Indian will harm those who 
are demented. 

**One time I took my band of people 
and went into the West, and for almost two 
years we did not see the Valley of the Pines. 
After a time we began, very slowly, to make 
our way homeward again, but going only by 
short marches, and hunting and fishing by 
the way. While we were encamped in a 
valley in the Blue Mountains a man came to 
our camp, being on his way from this valley 
to visit one of our tribes in the place that is 
now Utah. And when he visited us he 
told me that the Golden Woman was sick 
in her hut, and that the old Navajo woman 
was also sick and had lost her mind. Then 
I told Zeetah what I intended doing, and I 
saddled my fleetest horse and set out for 
this place, hoping to see the woman again 
before she died, or perchance to save her 
life. 

‘¢T had not been to the Aogag of the two 
women for two years, and I scarcely knew 
the place as I came to it. The building in 
which the women lived was somewhat like 
the Hogans of the Navajos or the wick-e-ups 
of the Utes, but it was also better than any 
hogan or wick-e-up I ever saw. Wild flow- 
ers were trained before the building, wild 
vines clambered over it, and behind it wasa 
little irrigated field in which corn and other 
things were growing.. When I came to the 
place I dismounted and went within. Upon 
a shelf-like bed ‘built into the wall lay the 
old Navajo woman dead. And seated on 
the floor, in the middle of the room, her 
wealth of golden hair falling all about her, 
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sat the Golden Woman, moaning and rock- 
ing herself to and fro. I stood in the door 
and gazed upon her, and it was long before 
she heeded me. In time, though, she saw 
me, and smiled a sad, sad smile that almost 
broke my heart. And she said:— 

*¢ «So you have returned to me, Lo-To- 
Kah. Did you find Hugh?’ 

‘*T had never heard of any man named 
Hugh, and I knew not what answer to 
make. I stood in silence, trying to think, 
and the woman got up from her seat on the 
floor. She came and stood by my side and 
took my hand in hers. 

** ¢ Lo-To-Kah, I have been crazed. For 
how long I do not know, but I know that 
when last a glimmer of reason and memory 
was left to me the Navajo woman was living 
and was well; and now you see she lies dead. 
It must be that I am very ill, and it may be 
that I, too, will soon lie dead in this little 
hut. Now, when I am dead, I desire that 
you go forth and journey among the white- 
faced peoples until you find a man named 
Hugh; and when you find him, tell him that 

Helen died with his name on her lips, and 
that the love of him was the only love that 
ever was in her heart.’ 

**She sank down on the floor again, and 
before I could think of an answer to make, 
I heard a shout from outside, and upon 
looking, I saw a small party of Navajo war- 
riors riding toward the wick-e-up. I did 
not fear the Navajos, for our tribes were 
then at peace. And when they came nearer 
I saw that a white man was with them. I 
was glad of this, for I knew not how to set 
about the task of finding this Hugh, and 
thought perhaps the white man could tell 
me. I told the Golden Woman to look, 
but at first she paid no heed, and she would 
pay no heed until the party of riders had 
drawn up their horses and stopped before 
the door. Then the woman rose to her 


feet, she brushed her long hair out of her 
As she 


eyes, and with me she went out. 
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stepped outside the door I saw the white 
man leap from his horse with a great shout. 
The woman saw him the same instant, and 
stopped in her tracks as though she had 
been stricken with a palsy. The two white- 
faced people stood in mute, wondering 
silence for an instant, then the man called 
out the name ‘ Helen’; he sprang forward 
and clasped the woman in his arms, and all 
the time he wept as a mother might weep 
who had found a long lost child. I thought 
at first the man might be her father, for he 
seemed older than she; but he was not her 
father, he was her lover. The woman nest- 
led in his arms, and then for the first time 
in long years I saw the light of perfect rea- 
son shining in her eyes; and for the first 
time since I kaew her I saw her witha 
happy look. 

‘* And then he saw me, and at once He 
stood as straight and firm as though he were 
made of stone. ‘Is this woman your 
wife ?’ he asked in a fierce tone. 

*¢¢Ts she your wife ?’ I asked in turn. 

‘¢ The man flushed hot and red; for a 
moment he did not speak, and then he 
hung his head and said: ‘ No, God forgive 
me, she is not. You have as much right to 
her as I.’ 

‘¢ «Why, Hugh, what is all this talk of 
right ?’ asked the woman, looking curiously 
into his face. 

‘* The face of the man hung lower and 
lower, his cheeks grew first red and then 
white, and he said, ‘It means, dear one, 
that I gave you up as dead, and married 
another woman.’ 

‘*And then the Golden Woman lay on 
the ground at his feet, in a faint that seemed 
like death. And the man took her face in 
his hands, and kissed her lips, and wept 
over her as one weeps over the dead. It 
was a sad thing to see, friend, sadder than 
I, at that time, could understand. For 
then I knew only the ways of the Indians, 
and it seemed to me that if the woman 
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loved the man, and the man loved her 
better than the other woman, who was 
his wife, that he could cast off his wife 
and take the Golden Woman in her 


stead. 
‘*In time the woman recovered, and it 


seemed to me that the shifting light of lunacy 
was again beginning to come into her eyes. 
And I, knowing no better, stood by their 
sides as they talked, and I learned that the 
man who was named Hugh had been the 
lover of the woman, Helen, and was to 
have taken her for his wife. He was an 
officer of the white-skinned soldiers, and had 
gone into the West, and the report had 
gone back to his home that he was dead. 
Then it was that the first touch of lunacy 
fell upon the woman; but she did not be- 
lieve him dead. And saying she was go- 
ing as a missionary among the Indians, she 
went to the West to seek him. She was 


captured, as I have told you. And the man, 


who had not been killed, in time returned 
to his home in the East, and found that the 
woman had gone; and he believed her dead, 
and he had married another woman. He 
told the blue-eyed Helen that the woman 
who was his wife was cold and proud and 
haughty, and that he did not love her and 
she did not love him. 

«* « But she is your wife,’ said Helen. 

*** Yes, God pity me, she is my wife,’ 
answered the man, his eyes upon the 
ground. 

‘* What more they said, I do not know, 
forI went with the men to help bury the old 
Navajo woman; and while we were thus at 
work, the white man and woman talked, and 
the Navajos talked to me. They told me 
that the white man was a man who had first 
come to their country to fight them, but 
that he had become their friend, and that, 
more than a year before, he had come 
among them to live, telling them only that 
he was not happy in his own home.’ And 
I knew that he had left his wife, and would 
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never call her wife again, whether Helen 
married him or not. 

‘*When we had buried the old woman 
and returned to the Aogan, the man and the 
woman were still talking, both speaking in 
the Navajo tongue, which had come, from 
long usage, to be the same to them as the 
tongue of theirown people. And I, know- 
ing the thing that was troubling them, 
asked if a runner might not be sent to the 
white man’s home to learn if his wife still 
lived, in order that he might take the Gol- 
den Woman to wife. The man said that 
could not be done. Then he mused a 
while and said to me,— 

*©« Do you know the trails that lead to 
Santa Fé?’ 

**«T do,’ I replied. 

‘*The man took a paper book from his 
pocket, tore out a leaf, wrote upon it, and 
asked me how much gold I would require 
of him to carry that to Santa Fé. I replied 
that I would not do it for gold, but would do 
it for the Golden Woman. And he told me 
the paper was for a man who lived in Santa 
Fé, and was to ask him to write to the 
East and learn if the woman who was his 
wife still lived. I was told to give it to the 
man, and then, in six weeks’ time, the man 
said he would send to Santa Fé again and 
get a letter that would let him know what 
he sought to know. And I took the leaf of 
paper and said I would go, and that I would 
also tarry in Santa Fé, if he desired, until 
the answer came out of the East. 

*« « But the time will be so long,’ said the 
man, and there was a look of great yearn- 
ing in his eyes. ‘The time will be long, 
Helen,’ he continued, ‘and when the an- 
swer comes, I fear it will have no hope in it 
for us. We are here in the West, away from 
our people and away from the things they 
know and do. Let us abide here, among 
these Indians, who are our friends, and let 
us spend the remainder of our days in 
peace, that we have never yet known. Let 
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me write to Santa Fé, or send word by a 
runner, saying we are both dead. Then let 
us live here in this little valley, alone with 
each other and love.’ 

‘¢ ¢TIt cannot be. It must not be,’ said 
the woman. But as she spoke her voice 
was very low, and her eyes were cast upon 
the floor. 

** «Do you love me?’ asked the man. 

‘* Friend, in the eyes of a woman was 
never seen such a look as was in the eyes of 
the woman, Helen, when she looked upon 
her lover. She took his face between her 
hands, she drew his head down upon her 
breast and kissed him, and she answered no 
word. 

‘* Then the man said : ‘ Helen, I believe 
my wife is living, and I believe there is no 
way that I can have your love. I think it 
is best for me to go away from the Indians, 
with whom I have cast my lot and go back 
to my wife and my people, and be an honest 
man ifIcan. But I cannot go away unless 


your love is mine, if but for one fleeting 


hour. Think! An hour is so little out of 
a long, lonely lifetime. Cannot we live this 
night, just this this one short day as though 
we were the only two people upon the earth, 
—as though I had never lost you?’ 

*‘A great, yearning, hungry look came 
into the woman’s eyes — such a look as I 
never saw before, and but once since, the 
time since being when [ saw that look in 
the eyes of Raymeya. But the woman 
again said ‘no,’ and she spoke so faintly 
that scarcely could her voice be, heard. 

*« ¢ But think,’ continued the white man, 
‘that we may never see each other again. 
We came together today as two people from 
two graves, neither of us hoped to see the 
other again in life. Let us forget, just for 
one short day, let us forget everything but 
that we live and love.’ 

** The woman’s head was pillowed upon 
the shoulder of the man, and the man had 
won the contest that it gave the woman so 
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much joy to lose. And the Navajos and 
myself went down the valley and made a 
shelter of the bushes of chaparral, and we 
left the two white people alone. 

‘¢ The next day I was told that the white 
man was going to send one of his Navajos 
to Santa Fé, and that the woman desired 
me to stay with her until the courier came 
back. I talked to her, but she did not 
hear half I said, and she seemed so happy 
that she would smile when no one was 
speaking to her. And the time went on thus 
for a long, long time, and then the white 
man, as I had done once before, seemed 
to have become the companion and friend 
of the woman. They gathered flowers 
together, and wandered in the woods hand 
in hand, like two children ; but there was 
little talk of love between them for this 
the woman would not permit until the 
courier returned, 

‘*As the time drew near for the courier 
to return, both the man and the woman 
became troubled, and often they would 
anxiously gaze away over the mesas as 
though hoping, yet fearing, for the return of 
the runner, and for the news he would 
bring. I sent a runner to my camp to tell 
Zeetah why I should be away ; and although 
I greatly respected the two white people, I 
thought they were fools. For if they had 
been wise, they would have lived and loved, 
and forgotten the East, and paid no heed to 
the going and coming of runners. And 
when the time came for the return of the 
runner, I, too, began to grow restless ; and 
I would go far down the valley, many miles 
below where the vancho of Sevaro now is, to 
try to meet him. And it chanced that I 
met the runner fully two hour’s ride away 
from the hogan. 

*« «Ho, Navajo, what news?’ I asked as 
soon as the man came near. 

‘¢*The wife of the white man lives,’ 
replied the Navajo. 

‘« The reply so angered me that I almost 
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struck the man, for I knew how it would 
grieve the Golden Woman and the man she 
loved. You know, friend, that only Indians 
with evil hearts will lie. But at that time I 
resolved to lie, or to induce the Navajo to 
lie, which was as bad. And I said to the 
Navajo, whom I knew well :—— 

**« Do you know the cayuse pony that is 
in my herd? The one with the glossy hair, 
that can run like a deer and leap like an 
antelope ?’” 

‘*¢T know that pony,’ said theman. ‘If 
it were mine, many are the blankets I would 
win with it in races.’ 

**¢Tt is yours,’ I replied, ‘if you will 
forget this foolish message that was told to 
you by the white man in Santa Fé, and will 
tell the white man and the Golden Woman 
that the wife in the East is dead.’ 

*« « But the writing that I carry will tell 
the truth,’ said the Navajo, his eyes shining 
at thought of my cayuse. 

‘*** Tear up the writing and say you lost 
it,’ said I. A strange thing was that I did 
not feel like a mean man, even when I ad- 
vised such things. 

‘*And the Navajo tore up the writing and 
then galloped to the Aogan with his lying 
message. And when I returned I saw two 
happier people than I had ever seen before. 
Food was cooked and we all partook of it, 
but while we were eating we heard the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs, and a rider 
stopped at the door. ‘The Navajo looked 
frightened, and whispered to me that the 
new-comer was a half-breed courier from 
Santa Fé. The man gave a letter to Hugh, 
and when he read it he said,—— 

‘**This is another message saying my 
wife is dead, and saying the news had been 
learned after my own courier had started on 
his return.’ 

** It seemed strange to Hugh and Helen 
that two messages, each alike, should be 
sent so near together, and yet one to say 
the news was learned between the going of 
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the couriers. But they were so happy that 
they heeded little, and I gave the cayuse to 
the Navajo anyhow, for he had done what 
he could to earn it.” 

Lo-To-Kah pulled a gold hunting-case 
watch from some fold or pocket in his gar- 
ments, looked at it leisurely, and asked me 
for a match. 

‘*But the Golden Woman?” I asked. 
‘* What became of her?” 

‘*She is dead,” answered the old man, 
lapsing into the stolidity of his race. 

‘* But what befell her before she died? 
Come, tell me the remainder of her story ?” 

‘*T knew a man once, a Jicarilla Apache, 
who was as crazy in his desire to eat wild 
honey as you are crazy to hear every word 
of even the longest stories,” said Lo-To- 
Kah, smiling. ‘* But I will tell you the lit- 
tle there is yet to tell. The man and the 
woman talked long about returning to their 
own land and their own people; but the 
wilderness, forests, and the wild life, have 
many charms for those who have had sore 
hearts, and they like not to return to the 
clanging cities and the unwise ways of their 
kind. And Hugh, the white soldier, and 
Helen, the Golden Woman, agreed with each 
other that they would abide in the wild 
lands of the West. They went away that 
night, telling me not to say that I knew 
aught of their going; and I did not learn 
more of them for many long years. My 
people believed that Helen had been an en- 
chanted woman and that she had vanished 
in the air and gone to her home in the sun. 
1 said nothing to change their belief; and 
they began the chant of the Golden Woman, 
and the custom has lasted through all the 
years since then. 

‘**After that time I knew no more of the 
Golden Woman for ten long years. Then 
I was riding alone, going to a great medi- 
cine ceremony on the river Gila, to which 
all men must go alone. And while I was 
riding across the desert I came to a fertile 
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little valley, hidden away among cliffs, from 
which I saw smoke arising. I thought it 
must be the encampment of some wander- 
ing Indians, and I approached it with cau- 
tion. And when I rode nearer to the place, 
I saw in the valley a house built of stone, 
and it was surrounded by fields of corn and 
melons and trees. And I rode to the 
house, and upon a porch that was covered 
with the boughs of trees, there sat a man 
and a woman. The man was Hugh, the 
white soldier, and the woman was Helen, 
the Golden Woman. They were glad to 
see me, and I was treated like a chief re- 
turning from a long absence. But I was 
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grieved to note that the woman was again 
partially insane. She knew me, she knew 
her husband as well as ever; but she had 
forgotten many things that took place in the 
East. And the man told me that they had 
builded that rancho and lived there alone, 
but that once each year they went to Santa 
Fé or some other Mexican town for supplies. 
And he said that he was happier, living 
alone with his wife in the wilderness, than 
he would have been if he had been a 
king and had not had her with him. And 
I believe I understood, in a dim way, 
how this might be a true thing that he > 
said.” 

Verner Z. Reed. 


BEAUTY’S IDEAL. 











NOINT my sight that I may see thee, Fair,— 
Daughter of Light from out the radiant skies;— 
Beauty,—whose form in Earth’s frail image dies; 
Anoint my sight, that when I plead how rare 
Thy graces are, I yet may not despair 


Of knowing the divinity thine eyes 
Reflect to me from yon veiled Paradise,— 
The peerless spirit of thee dwelling there. 
O could my blinded vision pierce the clay 
That shields thee—Queen—beyond my mortal gaze, 
And snatch a glimpse of thee on that high-way 
Of thy soul’s birth, in immemorial days, 
Then to thy perfect self I’d token bring, 
Of which this sign is but dim shadowing. 





— Henry Thayer. 























SoMETHING for 
Sc good may grow out 
4 Of the invitation of 
=| Germany to the 
“| world to meet in 
* 4 international confer- 
ence on the silver 
question, in spite of 
Senator Stewart’s 
justifiable _ protest. 
While we recognize 
that no man, in or 
out of the Senate of 
the United States, has ever done as much as Mr. 
Stewart for the cause of the white metal, we can- 
not but think that no harm ever comes of discus- 
sing a reasonable proposition. No one nation 
cares, in these dangerous times, to undertake the 
rehabilitation of silver unaided. France has for 
years, always as far as we know, been in favor of 
bimetalism, Germany now, after twenty-four years’ 
test of the single gold standard, admits that it is 
inadequate, and the United States remains in the 
position it has held since 1873, on the fence, ready 
to fall on either side, as the majority signifies. 
England, while accepting the invitation and ap- 
pointing delegates, does so with the open boast 
that, like the Scotchman, she is willing to be con- 
vinced, but would like to see the man that can con- 
vince her,—in other words, ‘‘the English monetary 
system will not be changed” on any account what- 
ever, no matter how France, Germany, and the 
United States, may agree. England, as the money 
center of the world, has everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by the overthrow of the single 
gold standard. Her delegates are sent merely as 
watchdogs of London’s banking-houses. 

The result of the Brussels conference, as Sena- 
tor Stewart points out, leaves little to be hoped 
for from this one. It was little more than a 
junketing trip; no conclusions were reached, and 
nothing of importance was done. The delegates 
had a good time and returned to their homes with- 
out adding much to their reputations. Continual 
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dripping, however, wears away the stone, and if 
France sends able delegates they may combine with 
two or more of the avowed American for-silver 
delegates, and taking advantage of Germany’s pres- 
ent attitude, bring about a complete rehabilitation 
of silver. England’s standing out would cut little 
figure, as the rest of the world would go with 
France, Germany, and the United States. I think 
all believers in the double standard could take 
more interest in the outcome of the proposed con- 
ference, had the President or Congress seen fit to 
appoint as our representatives two or more 
men of admitted ability, whose attitude on the 
subject was above suspicion. The silver people of 
the West have a right to demand that men like 
Senator Stewart or Senator Dubois be invited at 
least to present their views at the conference. We 
want a few “‘silver kings” mixed with the numer- 
ous “gold bugs.” 


It is not entirely from a self- 

A ish point of view that we wish 

Californian to call attention to and. urge 

History. upon all the school libraries 

that are now subscribers to 

the OvERLAND the merit and value of placing in 

permanent shape their copies of the only magazine 
on the Pacitic Coast. 

The OveRLAND is in every sense of the word 
atext-book of the most comprehensive scope of 
Pacific and Western history and development. 
Every article within its cover is as authentic and 
reliable as the school-books from which our thou- 
sands of younger readers learn those things which 
are supposed to qualify them to doa man’s work 
later on. The OvERLAND has no rival in the field 
it has been filling so long, it is simply a question 
with all school teachers, trustees, and superintend- 
ents, of the OVERLAND or nothing. Now let us 
run through the last volume, which was completed 
in December, embracing the six months from July 
and pick out the articles of purely historical, educa- 
tional, and local value. We will exclude poetry, 
stories, book reviews, “ Etc.” etc.—which neces- 
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sarily does not mean a large number for only six 
months. First, alphabetically, there is a charm- 
ingly illustrated sketch of the Government 
farms in this State, “ Among the Experiment 
Stations,” by Charles Howard Shinn. Then a bit 
of history of the Mission days of Kate P. Sieghold 
—‘ The Blazed Trail of Monterey.” A wonder- 
fully interesting history of Arizona -by Col. Chas. 
D. Poston, “ Building a State in Apache Land,” 
running through four numbers. A record of the 
blooded horses in the State, by “‘ Benedict,” with 
numerous pictures, under the caption, “The Coming 
Horse Show.” Another phase of the ever interest- 
ing record of the Mission days by J. M. Scanland— 
“ The Decline of the Mission Indians,— Was it the 
Fault of the Padres?’ “ Drake’s Bay Fishing,” by 
James H. Griffes, an account of how fish are caught 
with tugs for the San Francisco market. “Early 
Journalism in San Francisco,” by J. M. Scanland ; 
“Famous Californians of Other Days,” by J. J. 
Peatfield, and “ Dredging on the Pacific Coast,” by 
the same author. ‘Four Women Writers of the 
West,” by Mary J. Reid ; “‘ In the Lava Beds,” by 
John H, Hamilton; ‘‘ Metamorphosis of Fencing,” 
by Prof. H. Ansot ; ‘‘ Mountain Art,” by H. L. A. 
Culmer, a description of the mountains about the 
Great Salt Lake; “ Naval Needs of the Pacific, 
by Irving M. Scott; “‘ The Oregon Campaign of 
94,” by Col. Hofer; ‘‘ Pulque,” the national drink 
of Mexico, by Arthur Inkersley ; “‘ The Republic 
of Shanghai,” by Hon. Mark B. Dunnell; “ The 
Vigilance Committee of ’56,” in four numbers, 
illustrated from rare old plates, by one of the 
actors, Almarin B, Paul; ‘ Alaska,” by F. 
DeLaguna, and “ The War in the Orient,” by ex- 
U. S. Minister Foote. Such are a few of the 
historical treasures that can be drawn from a 
single volume. It is only fair to say that a 
number of the schools over the State have taken 
our view, and are placing bound OvERLANDs in 
their libraries. What we want is that our own peo- 
ple shall so support their one magazine that it can 
be made so valuable that it will not be necessary 
for us to fill our space with such nagging editorials 
as this one. Give usa little encouragement and 
see what we can do. 


THE Pa-pa-lo-lo-a Falls are 

The Legend of situated on Vin Sugane 

Pa-pa-lo-lo-a_ River, about two miles from 
Falls. the harbor of Apia, into 
which it empties. 

There is a legend told by the natives that many 
years ago a certain devil made this place his abode 
and lay in waiting for the unsuspecting or venture- 
some native. 
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When the spray from the falls could be seen on 
the mountain side, with a rainbow across it, the 
natives would say, “ The devil is drinking.” 

There was once a beautiful “Taripo” maid of 
the village, daughter of a high chief of Samoa, 
who was so accomplished that none could compare 
with her. Inthe water she was the envy of all 
the other maids. 

The people of her village had looked in vain for 
a bridegroom of suitable rank. 

There came a handsome stranger, brave in war 
and skilled in all crafts. He was of lowly birth 
and without lands. He was enamored of the maid, 
and she looked on him with favor in spite of the 
protests of her people. 

“Ts he not poor? Where are his fine mats? 
Where are his pigs and his chickens? He has 
nothing.” 

She would not give him up. She was forbidden 
to see him, and he was banished from the village. 


At the falls there was a cave in which they se- 
cretly met. This cave they had discovered. It 
was reached by diving down fifteen feet to an en- 
trance in the face of the cliff. Through this they 
swam to the surface, until they found themselves 
in a beautiful cave that was lighted from a fissure 
in the roof rocks, high over their heads. As time 
passed, however, the old women of the village be- 
came suspicious at the frequent absence of the 
maid, and told the chief, who placed two of his 
best men as watchers over her. When she stole 
away to meet her lover, they followed and caught 
her in her lover’s arms. They set upon him with 
their clubs, but he kilied them both. They lived 
happily in their cave, venturing out only at night, 
when the devils are abroad and the natives dare 
not come forth. 

Now, the devil was much enraged at the intru- 
sion of the lovers into his hiding place. Straight- 
way he assumed the shape of a monster eel. While 
the maid was asleep one night, and in the absence 
of her lover, who had gone to the beach in quest 
of “ lea,” a native salad of seaweed, of which she 
was very fond, the devil attacked and killed her. 
Her lover returned only in time to catch the devil 
devouring his victim. With a strength born of 
rage and despair, he tore a huge rock from the wall 
of the cave and dashed the eel to atoms. And 
when he saw his love was dead he ended his own 
life by dashing himself against the rocky side of 
the cave. 

Many years afterward one of the maid’s brothers, 
while bathing in the pool, discovered the entrance 
to the cave. On one of the two skeletons he discov- 
ered his sister’s necklace and rings. [Frontispiece. ] 




















Philip and His Wife.' 


Mrs. DELAND’s last book stimulates argument 
and causes one to take up the cudgel for or against 
divorce. Philip and His Wife, read in connection 
with the arguments for and against divorce in this 
number of the OVERLAND, will make them doubly 
interesting. The gifted Rector of St. Mary the 
Virgin presents no better arguments against di- 
vorce than Mrs. Deland, nor does the prominent 
Californian who hides his identity under the name 
of E. H. B. marshal more weighty reasons in favor 
of divorce and separation. In fact, Mrs. Deland 
leaves one in doubt as to which side of the much 
mooted controversy she personally champions. 
While she does not, however, detract in any way 
from the interest of the story, she has simply 
with consummate skill, summoned her puppets, 
made them act their little parts, and left the ver- 
dict to the individual reader. It is the question in 
a new light of “Is marriage a failure?” Philip 
Shore and Cecil Drayton become Philip and His 
Wife, supposedly for love. It takes them but one 
brief year to find out their mistake. Then fol- 
low years of polite forbearance on the part of 
both. The final break comes when Cecil teaches 
their daughter, little Molly, to tell the tiresome 
visitors at Old Chester that she was “out” when 
she was “ in,” and encourages her in praying to the 
devil as well as to the Lord, in order to be on the 
safe side. This is too much for Philip’s hyper- 
sensitive soul, and he demands a separation which 
ends in a divorce, not in the book but presumably 
in the next volume. Cecil is a strong, highbred 
character whose peculiar and distinguished beauty 
“ was less noticeable than was that peculiar brutal- 
ity one sees sometimes in refined and cultivated 
faces which have known nothing but ease ; faces 
which have never seen eagerness, because all their 


1 Philip and His Wife. By Margaret Deland. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1895. $1.25. 
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desires are at hand; nor pity, because they have 
never suffered ; nor humility, because their tribu- 
tary world has made their sins those of omission 
rather than commission.” She is, withal, a woman 
of life, blood and flesh, one capable of loving and 
being loved. Philip, like most women novelists’ 
heroes, is a little too milk and watery for the mas- 
culine readers. They feel like kicking him for 
not appreciating these qualities in his wife, while 
at the same time they cannot blame him for kick- 
ing over the traces at being continually reminded 
by the same handsome wife that she carries the 
pocket-book. There is another male character in 
the book that is likely to disgust the male readers 
-—Roger Casey. Why did n’t he kiss the handsome 
wife when he had a chance and marry her when 
she got her divorce? His fiancée, sweet Alicia, 
Cecil’s sister, is nice enough, but she should have 
mated with Philip. 

Those who are not interested in the ethical side 
of the story will find more interest and go—in the 
minor characters— in the quaint brothers Laven- 
der, Miss Susan Carr, the kindly little spinster, 
Alicia’s mother,—an invalid who is happy in being 
miserable,—and Mrs. Pendleton, a simpering widow, 
who is anxious to marry Joe Lavender, but can- 
not without sacrificing her income, Eliza and her 
drunken husband, and even the dogs, Danny and 
Eric. 

One of the chief delights of the book is its de- 
scriptive touches of nature and village life. They 
are true and simple and serve as a restful back- 
ground to the painful strivings of Philip and His 
Wife. 


Balzac’s The Chouans.? 


No Epocu in French history furnishes more 
tragic material or more striking scenery for the 


The Chouans. By Honoré de Balzac. Roberts Bros. 
Boston: 1898. $1.50. 
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novelist than the rugged old province of Brit- 
tany during the Vendean uprisings of 1799. Na- 
poleon was First Consul, the hero of Europe and 
the autocrat of all France, save this one little cor- 
ner, where a certain loyalty to the Bourbons and 
a natural fierce love of independence defied both 
his peaceful and warlike overtures. The Vendeans, 
or Chouans as they were called, from their use of 
the hoot of the owls during their midnight for- 
rays, rallied around every royalist emigre whom 
the deposed King sent and carried on a warfare 
against the government that resembled the struggle 
of the Spartans, combined with the savage out- 
bursts of the Italian banditti. 

Dumas in his ‘‘Companions of Jehu” treats of one 
phase of the war—the waylaying of government 
coaches by a company of young aristocrats for the 
purpose of providing funds for the army under 
Georges Cadoudal and Charette. Dumas sacrifices 
all sentimental interest to adventure, and his ad- 
venture is rather the adventure of the gentle- 
manly highwayman than of the true Vendean, 
consequently there is little in common between 
it and Balzac’s account, which is a picture of 
Vendean peasant war. It can be compared rather 
to Dumas’s account of the second Vendean upris- 
ing in 1832, which he so graphically describes in 
‘«The She-Wolves of Machecoul.” In The Chowans 
Balzac describes an attempt of the Minister of Po- 
lice, Fouché, to get possession of the leader of the 
Vendeans, the Marquis de Montauran, by means of 
a beautiful female agent. Mademoiselle de Vemenil 
invades the rebellious district in search of the young 
leader. She finds him without difficulty and wins 
his love without difficulty, but in so doing she, un- 
fortunately for her plans, loses her own heart. 

While the love interest is strong, at times tragic 
and ends disastrously for both parties, the real in- 
terest of the novel lies in the descriptions of the 
half savage rebels and their guerrilla warfare. 
They fought blindly, reckless of life and home, 
gave no quarter, expected none, and stripped the 
corpses they made. They feared no man, and the 
Catholic Church held open the gates of heaven to 
them. Balzac awards them full meed of praise 
for their devotion to their cause, but at the same 
time he rehearses deeds of cruelty that would 
put an Apache to shame. 

The translation of the book from the French by 
Katharine Wormeley has been perfectly done. She 
is thoroughly en rapport with the author and misses 
none of his flavor or spirit. Roberts Brothers de- 
serve great credit for giving the world so hand- 
some an edition of Balzac’s “Comedy of Human 
Life.” 
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The Manxman.: 


A FEw papers in New York, notably the Critic, 
are trying to keep the ‘‘Trilby” craze alive. 
Why, we do not know, unless they are subsidized by 
its publishers, for when you come to compare its 
fiippant, polite immorality with the sturdy, plain- 
spoken morality of The Manrman it becomes weak 
and nauseous. No book since ‘‘ Les Miserables” 
is as thrilling as The Manxrman. No book of the 
last decade can compare with it for strength of 
plot, directness of action, clearness of diction, or 
singleness of purpose. It is not a goody-goody 
book. ‘There is sin in it—plenty of it—but it 
goes by no other name, and it is its own retribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Caine shows the same power, intensified, 
in this novel that made his earlier novels— 
“The Deemster,” ‘‘The Bondsman,” etc.—stand 
out as the work of a master hand. The rough, 
hard lines of the fisher-folk of the little Isle of 
Man are drawn as clearly and sharply as the 
characters of ‘‘Les Miserables,” or the heroes 
and heroines of Dumas or Thackeray. Philip 
Christian, Kate Cregeen, and Pete Quillian, are 
creations in fiction that have few rivals and fewer 
equals. 

The interest of the novel never flags once dur- 
ing the 529 pages. If any criticism at all might 
be made it would be that the interest is too in- 
tense. One is keyed up to such a pitch that his 
heart, his soul, and his nerves ache. Even the 
lightness and brightness in Pete’s character only 
deepen the tragedy and pathos. The characters 
are in earnest, the author is in earnest, and the 
reader is in earnest. If comparisons can be made 
between The Manzman and any other book, it 
would be ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter.” Mr. Caine takes 
rank as its author in the front rank among the 
foremost novelists of all time. 


Ibsen’s Little Eyolf.° 


Stone & Kimpatt, of Chicago, have brought 
out in their charming ‘‘ Green Tree Library” a 
translation by William Archer of Ibsen’s drama, 
Little Eyelf. The story is short, gracefully han- 
dled and to the point. It is the narrative of a 
listiess husband, an ardent wife, and a crippled 
son. The man marries to escape poverty, the 
woman for love. Then comes the inevitable strug- 
gle between duty to the wife and duty to the 
world. The wife resents the husband’s absorp- 
tion in his bgok, in the world, and finally in the 


1The Manxman. By Hall Caine. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1895. $1.50. 

2Little Eyolf. By Henrik Ibsen. Chicago: Stone & 
Kimball: 1895, 
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welfare of their crippled son. The climax comes 
when the boy is drowned, and the parents unite 
hand in hand to work for the good of mankind 
and agree to put aside their own pleasures. The 
book is striking in its aims and lessons rather 
than in its plot and action, The publishers have 
brought it out in a handsome dress suitable for 
a gift book. All admirers of Ibsen will welcome 
it and thank the translator for his careful work. 


A Bachelor Maid.' 


A Bachelor Maid is a book with anaim. It 
aims point blank at the so-called New Woman, 
and hits the mark every time. If one can be al- 
lowed to curry out the simile—it is loaded with 
the good, healthy, clean religion of womanliness, 
and is held firmly to the shoulder of a womanly 
woman who stands within the threshold of what is 
revered as good society—its report is clear and 
crisp, and, moreover, the fair markswoman uses 
smokeless powder. New York society, our best so- 
ciety, is not lost in a cloud of nauseating odors or 
hazy mist. Mrs. Harrison has nothing to apolo- 
gize for, explain or conceal, in her peep into New 
York’s “best.” Her men and women are all 
wholesome, clean and hard-working, if rich. The 
tale narrates the struggles of one of “ Gibson's 
Girls” to get above the dead-level of her luxuri- 
ous surroundings, away from her manly lover, into 
the upper ether where woman reigns equal with 
man, or rather independent of him. It is not the 
story thai attracts, for one is never in doubt as to 
how it will turn out. Marion Irving found the 
higher level, but she found there her discarded 
lover. His bachelor flat was very delicious, but it 
served only as a short stop in Purgatory, from 
which she mounted iuto the Paradise of all high- 
souled women— hom. The interest in the book 
is in the discussions of woman suffrage and like 
questions that take place at teas, luncheons, and so- 
cial functions generally. The types in the novel 
are essentially modern,—Mr. Justice Irving, the 
popular jurist, genial club man, and home tyrant; 
Mrs. Romaine, the society woman, who never lets 
her many fads blind mental sight; Marion Irving, 
whose generous enthusiasms and pitiful inexperi- 
ence furnishes the keynote of the story; Sara 
Stauffer, the professional apostle of Woman’s 
Rights; Gordon, Baron Strémof, Carlton, high- 
minded fellows and fellow sufferers from woman’s 
whims. Thestory is charmingly told, the moral 
plain, and the picture of New York society worth 
preserving. It is, moreover, worth: reading and 
worth remembering. 


_1A Bachelor Maid. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
York: The Centuty Company: 1894. 
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Stories of the Foothills.’ 


Californians will be interested in a little collec- 
tion of seven stories of the grape counties of the 
southern part of the State. The stories treat of a 
phase of California life that is little known to the 
great majority of Californians or to the numbers 
of summer visitors that annually flock to our big 
caravansaries in the mountains and along the sea- 
shore. Neither Bret Harte’s miners and Span- 
iards, nor Helen Hunt Jackson’s Indians grace 
Miss Graham’s pages. It is rather the grape- 
picker and the small rancher. The grape-picker 
is Californian, but the small rancher smacks of the 
dialect and coloring of Charles Egbert Craddock 
and the Tennessee Mountains. The tales are told 
easily, the language is graceful, and the characters 
are strongly drawn, although the plots are a little 
threadbare. The book ison the whole readable, 
but the pictures it draws of the State are not those 
that will aid the real estate agent and land boomer. 


Plutarch’s Lives. 


Frederick Warne and Co. have brought out in 
the “Chandos Classics” series a new edition in four 
volumes of the ever welcome Plutarch’s Lives. 

It is the famous Langhorne translation with 
text and notes complete and revised. It also con- 
tains a carefully prepared index which is of great 
assistance to the student. The edition is printed 
on good paper from new plates, and bound in an 
exceedingly charming style, “ Roxburgh,” with red 
leather title labels, gilt top, and edges slightly 
trimmed. No edition that we know of combines so 
much elegance in book making with so much 
cheapness. It is a marvel in both particulars. 


Heroes of the Nations.‘ 


One of the OvERLAND’s old time contributors, 
Noah Brooks, is the author of the fourteenth 
volume of Putnam’s series of “ Heroes of the 
Nations.” It is a life of Lincoln told in Mr, 
Brooks’ own charming style for the benefit of “the 
present generation whe will never know aught of 
Abraham Lincoln but what is traditional.” 

Mr. Brooks is well qualified to write of Lincoln 
intelligently as his acquaintance with that great 
man began with the Fremont campaign of 1856, 
and continued without a break until the day of his 
tragic death. 

“In this book,” Mr. Brooks explains, “ it has 
been the author’s aim to present such a picture 


2Stories of the ioothills. By Mar, = — raha: 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co:: ST" ° wa 

3Plutarch’s Lives, 4 vols. lg A, ‘ee York: 
Frederick Warne and Co. $1 per vol. a 

4Abraham Lincoln. By Noah Brooks. New York and 
London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 1894. $1.50 —— 
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of Lincoln and his times as shall leave upon the 
mind of the reader a definite and authoritative like- 
ness of the man whose name is nowenrolled among 
the types of our national ideals.” 

The book is illustrated with full page half-tones 
and pen drawings. 

The French Robinson Crusoe. 

Jean Belin, the French Robinson Crusoe,’ is a 
book which will be eagerly read by the young 
people into whose hands it may come. 

It has been justly called the companion to the 
“ Swiss Family Robinson,” as Jean and his com- 
panions thrown upon an uninhabited part of the 
coast of Africa, show the same fertility of resource 
in adapting themselves to their surroundings, and 
causing the wilderness to yield up its treasures for 
their comfort, as did the heroes of the former story. 

Jean and Landry’s adventures among the savages 
by whom they are taken prisoners, while attempt- 
ing to reach the English settlements, and the 
treachery of Landry towards Jean after his arrival 
at Port Natal, from whence succor was sent to the 
shipwrecked family, are graphically told. 

The final happy reunion of Jean and the Pear- 
son family, and the humiliation of Landry, end a 
story which will prove as interesting to girls as to 
boys and teach them the valuable lessons of self- 
help and united action necesssary to achieve the 
best results. 


Prang’s Easter Publications. 


An Easter event is the yearly arrival of a box 
of L. Prang & Co.’s (Boston, Mass.) exquisite 
Easter cards and books. This year they easily ex- 
cel those of all previous years. They are as fresh 
and charming as an ideal Easter morn. Their 
designs are very tasteful, the coloring delicate, 
and the printing above criticism. Lilies and vio- 
lets abound, with the usual number of new-born 
chicks and tinted eggs. In addition to their cards 
they have this year a beautifully illustrated book- 
let of verse, The Shadow of the Angel, by Ernest 
Warburton Shurtleff, a young clergyman, who bases 
his subject matter wholly upon the foundations of 
the Christian faith. 


Briefer Notice. 


Joseph Knight Company of Boston have brought 
out in a series of World Classics, a charming little 
pocket edition of Saint-Pierre’s pathetic story of 
Paul and Virginia.’ It is bound in light cloth and 
stamped with silver and green. It is illustrated 


i1The French Robinson Crusoe. From the French of 
Alfred de Bréhat. Boston: Lee and Shepard. $1.50. For 
sale by Wm. Doxey. 

2Paul and Virginia. 
Knight Company; Boston. 
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with pen drawings by Gembard and Marold. The 
story, old as it is, is ever new and will be read by 
generations to come with the same deep interest 
that it has been perused and wept over by the gen- 
erations that have gone. The book contains a 
short, well-written biographical sketch of the 
author, Jacques Henri Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
who, though he became a member of the French 
Academy, the author of a number of erudite works 
and the intimate friend of Rousseau, rests his last- 
ing fame as a writer on this little poem in prose 
that he wrote without thought of the immortality 
that it. was to give him. 


Les Historiens Francais du XIXe Siécle. Sree 
with P34) a historical and biograp: 
ical notes by C. Fontaine, B. L., L. D., director of each 
instruction in the High Sones of "Washington, Cc. 
Author of “Les Poétes Francais du XIXe Siecle, t aes 
Prosateur Francais du XIXe Siécle,” etc., 12 mo. cloth, 
384 pages, $1.25. New York: William R. Jenkins. 


The selections are from the writings of leading 
authors and historians, and concern the important 
events of French history, beginning with the 
reign of Louis XIV., and ending with the Com- 
mune. The annotations of each are placed at the 
foot of the pages. 


The well known theatrical publishing house of 
Walter H. Baker, of Boston, have brought out in 
neat paper form and good clear type, some half 
dozen of the plays of Mr. Pmero. “The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,”* which was played by Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendall in San Francisco, much to the horror 
of many of our modest theater-goers, is the last one 
so far brought out. Those who have not seen the 
play acted here or elsewhere may gather a good 
idea from the printed form whether there was any 
merit in the late scare, and at the same time learn 
something of the spirit and tendency of modern 
realistic play-writing in England. 


Other Books Received. 
Castle Rackrent: 


By Maria Edgeworth. New 
York: Macmillan & Co.: 1895 
Where the Big Trees Grow. by Geo. Hansen. 


San Francisco: Bacon Printing Co.: 1895. 

John Bull & Co. By Max O’Rell. New York: 
Cassell Publishing Co.: 1895. 

Report on Reindeer in Alaska. By Sheldon 
Jackson. Washington: Government Printing 
Office: 1894, . 

Education in Alaska. bid. 

Out of the East. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co: 1895. 

The Two Dianas (3 vols.). By Alexandré 
Dumas.. New York: Little, Brown & Co.: 1895. 

Paul St. Paul. By Beryl Kyle. Chicago: Chas. 
H. Kerr & Co.: 1895. 

Cleopatra (2 vols.). By George Ebers. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.: 1895. 

3The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. By A.-W. Pinero, Boston. 
Walter H. Baker & Co., 1894, Price, 50c. 
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